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Christian  congregation ;  they  abound  in  good  works  but  have  no 
conscious  spiritual  experience.  The  biology  of  Christian  life  warns 
that  under  such  dearth  of  the  spirit  good  works  won’t  continue 
forever.  Most  churches  have  virtually  given  up  prayer  meetings ; 
they  substitute  talk  meetings  of  one  kind  or  another,  even  when 
theyJiffain  the  npayer'"meeting  name.  But  as  matters  look  now, 
it^ould  be.>“good  thing  to  turn  these  midweek  services  again  into 
tfrainingvcfasses  to  teach  people  to  pray. 

v  *b 

Now  They  Won't  Fear  to  Get  Old 

UNANIMOUS  APPLAUSE  IS  CERTAIN  at  the  General 
Assembly  for  one  outstanding  feature  of  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  This  supremely  approvable  section 
will  make  known  the  board’s  recent  decision  to  enlarge  and  liber¬ 
alize  its  financial  provisions  for  workers  who  represent  the  church 
in  foreign  lands. 

The  addresses  of  Moderator  Swearingen  throughout  the  denom¬ 
ination  have  familiarized  Presbyterian  laymen  with  the  fact  that 
heretofore  when  missionaries  have  started  home  on  furlough,  th.e 
board,  though  of  course  paying  all  expenses  and  subsistence  en 
route,  has  suspended  salary  allowances  until  the  travelers  were 
settled  at  their  furlough  residences  in  this  country.  Dr.  Swearin¬ 
gen  said  he  considered  this  an  unfortunate  kind  of  economy,  and 
the  board’s  executive  officers  responded  that  they  did  too  and 
h.ad  practiced  it  only  because  lack  of  funds  had  made  it  unavoid¬ 
able.  And  now,  seeing  how  generally  these  who  heard  Dr.  Swearin¬ 
gen  appeared  to  indorse  his  view  of  the  matter,  the  board  has 
faith  that  the  church  will  give  whatever  is  necessary  to  put  into 
effect  this  larger  generosity.  It  has  consequently  determined  to 
grant  hereafter  to  missionaries  traveling  to  and  from  th.eir  fields 
a  stipend  of  $1.50  a  day — of  course,  over  and  above  all  journeying 
expenses.  This  will  cost  the  denomination  $50,000  extra  each  year. 

But  this,  though  just  and  needed,  is  an  item  of  small  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  action  which  the  board  has  taken  at  the 
same  time  on  the  retirement  of  aged  missionaries.  Hitherto,  the 
foreign  missionary  h.as  been  considered  on  a  level  with  the  pastor 
at  home  in  regard  to  retirement;  if  he  needed  support  when  his 
working  days  were  over,  he  must  look  to  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief.  But  now  the  foreign  mission  leaders  of  the  church  have 
come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  they  cannot  thus  shift  respon¬ 
sibility  for  lifelong  laborers  abroad;  it  is  part  of  honorable  mission¬ 
ary  administration  to  care  for  the  veterans  whom  this  hard  service 
wears  out.  The  board  has  therefore  voted  that  henceforth  an)' 
missionary  having  served  forty  years  or  more  under  its  direction 
shall  at  the  age  of  seventy  be  released  (if  he  wishes)  from  active 
duties  and  yet  shall  continue  to  receive  full  pay  from  the  mission¬ 
ary  treasury.  Here  the  church  will  instantly  recognize  a  great 
and  profound  act  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  the  God  who  maintains 
justice  and  mercy  in  the  universe  will  surely  attest  his  pleasure 
by  multiplying  his  blessing  on  the  board’s  labors. 

Meantime  the  board  has  also  been  marking  salaries  up,  and  just 
now  has  voted  a  big  increase  in  the  grants  allowed  for  raising 
and  educating  missionary  children.  The  total  of  new  charges 
assumed  by  all  these  acts  of  liberalization  amounts  to  more  than 
$400,000.  As  has  just  been  observed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every¬ 
body  attending  General  Assembly  will  applaud  loudly  wh.en  he 
hears  of  such  admirable  generosity.  But  every  commissioner  who 
applauds  there,  as  well  as  •every  Presbyterian  who  approvingly 
reads  this  statement  here,  assumes  by  his  approval  the  obligation 
to  help  swell  missionary  collections  next  year  by  that  $400,000 
and  more. 

+ 

Hays  Has  Eyes  that  See  dear 

ONE  MIGHTS  GOOD  DEED  already  credited  to  the  record 
of  the  new  national  motion  picture  director,  Will  H.  Hays, 
gives  new  stimulus  to  the  faith  expressed  by  The  Continent  that  he 
is  to  be  much  more  than  an  imitation  reformer  in  a  business  whose 
most  intimate  friends  loudly  proclaim  its  need  of  being  reformed. 
This  fine  and  firm  act  was  the  quick  decision  of  Mr.  Hays,  ren¬ 
dered  apparently  on  the  unsupported  strength  of  his  own  back¬ 
bone,  that  “Fatty”  Arbuckle’s  pictures  were  not  going  back  on  the 
American  screen  after  the  acquittal  of  that  notorious  rascal  at  San 
Francisco. 

Because  the  law  had  not  succeeded  in  fastening  on  Arbuckle  the 
crime  of  murder,  his  backers  in  filmdom  assumed  that  he  had  been 
"vindicated”  and  the  public  would  take  him  back  unquestioningly 
into  its  good  graces.  There  was  where  Hay’s  knowledge  of  life 
and  people  came  into  excellent  play.  He  could  see,  even  though 
the  eyes  of  dazzled  Hollywood  were  blind  to  it,  that  not  as  a  sup¬ 


posed  murderer  had  decent  Americans  repudiated  this  mountebank 
nero  but  as  a  debauched  wretch  reveling  in  orgies  of  shame  that 
would  pale  Babylon  or  Corinth.  And  from  that  estimation  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  San  Francisco  jury  surely  did  not  “vindicate”  him. 
Rather  his  very  pleas  of  innocence  as  against  the  murder  charge 
went  to  convict  him  of  unspeakable  vileness  in  accustomed  personal 
conduct.  To  show  again  on  the  picture  screens  of  America  the  face 
of  this  ogre  of  depravity  would  have  turned  the  announced  desire 
of  movie  magnates  to  clean  up”  into  a  jest  for  devils  to  guffaw  at. 
This  also  the  national  director  saw— and  acted  accordingly.  If  he 
keeps  on  “acting”  to  the  same  effect— as  promptly  and  as  intelli¬ 
gently  Mr.  Hays  will  be  the  biggest  star  in  the  profession. 

* 

Cannot  Do  Without  the  League  © 

IS  IT  STILL  TRUE,  as  The  Continent  said  a  year  ago,  that  the 
full,  strong,  unstinted  support  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  by 
the  church.es  remains  a  vital  necessity  for'  the  success  of  national 
prohibition?  This  question  is  asked  us  in  serious  earnestness,  and 
The  Continent  hastens  to  answer  with  the  strongest  affirmative  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  situation  a  year  ago  and 
now,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  more  essentially  needed  now  than 
then.  In  the  intervening  months  th.e  organizations  then  at  work  to 
discredit  the  eighteenth  amendment  have  become  more  violent,  and 
a  number  of  new  organizations  have  sprung  up  to  add  their  agita- 
tation  to  the  same  effort.  Their  combined  attack  has  in  a  good 
many  places  developed  vague  wonders  whether  prohibition  is  going 
to  be  a  success  after  all.  In  such  a  case,  where  public  sentiment  is 
th.e  all  important  factor  of  strength  on  the  side  of  law,  the  under¬ 
mining  wrought  by  that  kind  of  doubts  and,  fears  is  intensely  peril¬ 
ous.  The  prohibition  amendment  cannot  be  repealed,  but  to  reduce 
it  to  nullity  is  all  too  possible.  Against  that  danger  the  great 
counteraction  is  in  building  up  among  the  people  a  sentiment  of 
fighting  loyalty  to  the  social  and  moral  principles  of  clean  life  and 
clean  business  on  which  prohibition  is  basically  solid.  And  it  is  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  which  above  all  other  forces  now  in  vital 
action  knows  from  experience  how  to  rouse  th.at  loyalty  and  also 
how  to  direct  it  so  as  to  take  'bull’s-eye  effect  just  where  jfc  counts 
most. 

To  let  the  Anti-Saloon  League’s  trained  workers  go  off  the  job 
just  now  would  be  almost  tantamount  to  presenting  the  brewers 
with  a  free  and  open  field  for  the  comeback  they  are  trying  to 
stage.  It  is  unthinkable.  Assuredly  the  churches,  who  made  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  so  tremendously  effective  in  the  battle  to  get 
prohibition,  will  not  permit  it  to  disintegrate  in  th.e  present  crisis 
of  the  fight  to  hold  prohibition. 

+ 

Has  No  Time  Jor  Golf  on  Sunday 

T  NVITuD  TO  A  GOLFERS’  MEETING  the  other  day,  Joab 
JL  H.  Banton,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  govern¬ 
ment  in  New  York  city,  remarked  as  an  aside,  after  describing 
the  terrific  and  unrelieved  load  of  responsibility  that  his  office  en¬ 
tails,  that  he  himself  had  never  learned  to  play  golf.  His  explana¬ 
tion,  which  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  an  army  of  golfers  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  was  this : 

“I  have  no  time  to  learn  golf,  because  I  find  it  imperative  that 
I  'seek  some  spiritual  refreshment  at  the  end  of  every  six  days’ 
work.  Golf  as  a  recreation  is  undoubtedly  excellent,  but  it  would 
not  answer  my  purpose.  I  find  that  religion  is  the  only  way  of 
keeping  up  the  ‘heart’  which  is  necessary  to  perform  my  duties. 
A  man  without  it  would  be  utterly  lost.  Try  church  some  time 
You  will  find  it  as  refreshing  as  is  golf.” 

* 

Jesus  a  fixed  Star  far  faith 

'j-HIRTY-SEVEN  RETIRED  MINISTERS  in  the  New  York 
X  East  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  were  asked  if  their 
experience  of  life  had  “modified  in  any  appreciable  degree  the 
statement  of  their  early  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.”  Every  man  of  them 
— all  far  advanced  in  age — responded  with  an  emphatic  negative. 
Many  of  them  acknowledged  changes  in  th.eir  conception  of  tech¬ 
nical  theology,  but  no  such  changes  had  affected  their  faith  in 
Christ  except  to  intensify  their  conviction  that  he  was  everything 
that  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  declare  him  to  be.  The  surest  of 
all  Christian  certainties  is  Jesus  Christ.  And  men  who  are  sure  of 
him,  will  not  be  seriously  uncertain  on  any  basic  fact  of  faith. 

•b 

— Blame  yourself,  if  possible.  It’s  always  safer. 
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A  Christian  View  of  Evolution 


BY  JAMES  H.  SNOWDEN 


WHAT  IS  THE  or  a  “Christian  view  of  evolution”?  In 
what  sense  may  the  theory  be  held  in  harmony  with 
our  Christian  faith?  Two  questions  emerge  at  this  point 
that  should  be  clearly  discriminated  and  kept  separate. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  scientific  facts  found  in  the  field 
of  living  organisms  with  which  evolution  is  chiefly  concerned. 
These  organisms  have  been  studied  by  biologists  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  but  most  carefully  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  these 
scientific  men  report  their  findings  in  their  books  where  they  may 
be  read  and  known  of  all  men. 

What  the  Scientists  Have  Really  Observed 

They  point  out  to  us  that  all  individual  plants  and  animals  now 
as  ever  originate  out  of  germs  and  cells  by  evolution.  This  fact 
raises  a  presumption  that  species  may  have  come  into  being  by  the 
same  general  process.  From  that  the  scientists  proceed  to  show 
that  these  living  organisms  are  subject  to  variation;  so  that  most 
of  them  are  slowly  but  steadily  changing.  Moreover,  they  can  be 
arranged  in  a  system  of  classification  after  the  manner  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  genealogy.  When  their  geographical  distribution  is  studied,  cer¬ 
tain  general  relationships  are  found  to  exist  among  the  plants  and 
animals  of  any  given  region.  It  is  also  well  known  that  fossil 
remains  in  the  rocks  show  that  the  living  organisms  of  past  ages 
rose  in  a  geological  succession  from  lower  forms  of  life  to  the 
higher  and  highest.  And  strangely  enough,  animal  embryos — even 
the  embryo  of  man — appear  to  recapitulate  this  geological  succes¬ 
sion  as  they  unfold  to  their  ultimate  bodily  form.  Certain  blood 
tests  indicate,  too,  both  near  and  remote  affinities  among  different 
species  of  animals. 

These  and  other  findings  are  reported  to  us  by  biologists  as  sim¬ 
ple  acts  of  observation.  They  can  be  seen  and  tested;  any 
equipped  student  can  do  this  for  himself.  And  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  these  facts  that  biologists  draw  the  conclusion  or  base  the  theory 
that  living  organisms  have  originated  through  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  or  genetic  descent.  This  latter  presumption  cannot,  however, 
be  made  a  matter  of  observation  because  of  the  very  long  time  it 
takes  for  one  species  to  develop  into  another  species— unless  the 
new  species  of  primroses  discovered  by  DeVries  should  be  taken 
as  such  an  instance.  And  biologists  keep  within  their  own  field 
of  phenomenal  facts.  They  do  not  consider  that  science  has  the 
right  to  say  anything  about  the  underlying  and  ultimate  Cause  at 
work  in  this  evolving  process.  As  a  rule  in  their  scientific  books 
they  do  not  deal  with  or  even  mention  this  Cause. 

Scientists  do  not  deal  with  the  First  Cause  for  the  reason  that: 
the  question  of  ultimate  Cause  is  one  of  philosophy  and  theology 
Science  deals  only  with  what  it  can  see  and  test  with  its  instru¬ 
ments  and  processes,  and  it  •  cannot  penetrate  into  the  deeper  \ 
thoughts  of  the  human  soul  about  underlying  Reality.  Philosophy 
reigns  in  this  inner  and  more  hidden  sphere.  Using  its  own  proc¬ 
esses  of  intuition  and  general  laws  and  necessary  truths,  philosophy 
perceives  and  declares  that  in  any  process  of  evolution  nothing 
can  come  out  that  was  not  at  some  point  put  in.  It  therefore 
proclaims  that  there  must  have  been  and  must  be  in  the  world 
some  immanent  Power  and  Intelligence  that  is  working  in  all 
these  processes  and  working  out  their  results.  This  Power  and 
Intelligence  can  only  be  explained  as  a  Person  whose  thought  and 
i  purpose  are  expressed  by  the  process  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
i  outcome. 

No  Contradiction  of  Christian  Faith  Is  Involved 

Just  here  the  Christian  theist  comes  in.  He  affirms  that  it  is 
his  God  who  is  present  in  the  whole  course  and  process  of  the 
world.  Whatever  is  done  and  however  it  is  done,  God  does  it. 

If  higher  life  appears  at  any  juncture  of  the  progress,  then  God 
has  breathed  in  this  higher  life.  Evolution  cannot  rise  above  itself 
any  more  than  a  stream  above  its  fountain.  Evolution  then  simply, 
becomes  God’s  way  of  making  this  world— of  making  his  whole 
universe.  If  biologists  find  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that 
living  organisms  evolve,  one  species  out  of  another,  then  this  is 
the  way  God  created  them.  Such  evolution  of  different  species  of 
plants  and  animals  would  no  more  exclude  God  from  th.e  process 
than  does  the  growth  of  apples  and  corn  shut  God  out  of  the 
orchard  and  cornfield. 

Thus  the  scientific  facts  and  the  philosophical  and  Christian 
interpretation  of  the  facts  do  not  collide  or  interfere.  All  alike 


may  be  true  and  be  held  in  harmony.  Such  a  view,  while  it  makes 
God  immanent  in,  also  leaves  him  transcendent  over  the  process  of 
evolution  and  also  leaves  room  for  special  divine  intervention  as  in 
providence,  the  Incarnation  and  miracles. 

Fifty  years  ago,  within  about  twelve  years  after  Darwin  pub¬ 
lished  his  Origin  of  Species/I.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  then  president 
of  Princeton  College,  published  “Christianity  and  Positivism”— a 
book  in  which  he  boldly  maintained  that  evolution  admits  a 
theistic  and  Christian  interpretation.  It  was  a  time  when  the  theory 
of  evolution  was  creating  considerable  alarm  in  Christian  churches 
and  m  colleges  and  theological  seminaries.  By  his  outspoken  stand 
and  defense  of  such  a  view  of  evolution,  President  McCosh  saved 
the  American  churches  and  especially  our  Presbyterian  Church 
from  trouble  on  this  matter.  He  stood  so  tail  and  strong  as  both 
a  scientist  and  a  Christian  philosopher  that  no  one  dared  attack 
him  or  attack  an}r  one  else  who  stood  by  his  high  authority. 

Princeton  Seminary  Considers  Evolution  Orthodox 

But  we  have  more  recent  evidence  and  authority  than  that  of 
McCosh.  A  writer  in  The  Christian  Standard  has  been  collecting 
and  publishing  answers  from  professors  in  colleges,  universities  and 
theological  seminaries,  who  were  asked  to  give  their  personal  views 
on  evolution  and  on  its  compatibility  with  orthodox  Christian  theol¬ 
ogy.  Without  exception,  so  far  as  published,  these  professors 
report  that  they  teach  evolution,  scientifically  or  philosophically. 
And  none  is  disturbed  by  finding  in  it  anything  unfriendly  to  reli¬ 
gion.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  answer  sent  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  written  at  the  request  of  President  J.  Ross 
Stevenson  by  Professor  William  Brenton  Greene,  professor  of 
apologetics  and  Christian  ethics.  We  cannot  quote  all  of  Professor 
Greene’s  answer,  but  the  essential  parts  as  bearing  on  our  subject 
are  herewith  given. 

“No  theory  of  evolution,”  he  says,  “can  be  accepted  that  does  not 
( 1 )  posit  God  at  the  start  as  the  absolute  Creator  out  of  nothing 
of  the  original  germs ;  that  does  not  (2)  make  this  God  immanent 
in  the  whole  process  of  evolution,  sustaining  it  and  directing  it, 
and  so  working  his  will  through  it  and  by  means  of  it,  and  that 
does  not  (3)  regard  God  as  transcendent,  and,  as  such  intervening 
personally,  and  so  putting  into  the  stream  what  was  not  in  it 
before,  and  could  not  have  come  out  of  it ;  for  example,  Christ  and 
His  miracles.” 

n  answer  to  the  question,  “To  what  extent  is  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  accepted  and  taugh.t  in  the  university  of  which  you  are 
president?”  Professor  Greene  answers:  “In  the  theological  semin¬ 
ary  of  which  Dr.  Stevenson  is  president,  evolution  is  accepted  and 
taught  as  one  of  the  ways  through  which  and  by  which  God  accom¬ 
plishes  his  eternal  purposes.” 

This  is  stated  with  admirable  discrimination  and  is  in  line  with 
Dr.  McCosh’s  position,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  it  expresses  the 
view  of  practically  all  theological  professors  in  American  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches  as  well  as  of  theistic  and  Christian  evolutionists. 

The  Church  Has  Often  Survived  Like  Alarms 

There  are  still  those  who  teach  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  that 
the  earth  is  flat  and  was  made  in  six  days  and  that  the  sun  revolves 
around  it.  It  caused  considerable  alarm  and  trouble  to  make  the 
transition  from  these  views  to  our  modern  science  on  these  points, 
but  now  that  we  have  negotiated  these  rapids  we  are  again  in 
smooth  water.  Very  similar  is  the  case  of  evolution,  and  we  need 
to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  repeat  past  mistakes  and  render  a 
disservice  to  our  Christian  faith  at  this  point.  If  some  of  our 
leaders  tell  our  students  and  young  people  that  this  theory  is 
atheistic  and  that  they  must  give  up  either  evolution  or  th.eir  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  these  young  people  may  take  those  leaders  in  an  unin¬ 
tended  sense  and  exercise  their  own  choice  in  the  matter. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  our  teaching  to  keep  both  the  word 
and  the  world  of  God  clear  of  any  error  that  would  bring  them 
into  conflict  or  would  disparage  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
Bible  itself  in  the  nineteenth  psalm  puts  this  matter  just  right: 
“The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,”  and  “The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect.” 

— Being  a  lifelong  friend  is  a  considerably  bigger  achievement 
than  being  a  momentary  hero. 

— Will  to  believe  is  nobler  than  fear  to  disbelieve. 
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'  ^Jeous  for  fye  best  education  and  fellowship  in  their  studies 
of  the  ministers  of  the  different  churches.” 

As  a  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation  for  many  years  I 
have  been  permitted  to  watch,  and  sought  to  promote,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Yale  College  from  the  limitations  of  a  denomi¬ 
national  college  to  its  present  undenominational  but  no  less 
Christian  university.  It  now  stands  four-square,  like  the 
Holy  City  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  with  its  gates  open 
on  every  side  for  the  children  of  light  to  pass  in.  In  these 
days  when  even  in  some  of  your  own  pulpits  ill-trained  sen¬ 
sationalists  confuse  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  in  other  de¬ 
nominations  fearful  defenders  of  the  faith  sound  forth  false 


alarms  against  scientific  inquiries  and  historical  researches 
on  sacred  soil,  it  is  no  light  service  which  Yale  would  offer 
to  the  people  of  all  the  churches,  when  it  would  thus  com¬ 
plete  its  own  teaching  comprehensiveness  by  welcoming  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  one  whom  you  yourself 
might  well  trust  and  consecrate.  Surely  at  this  present  time 
m  our  respective  communions  should  we  take  earnest  heed 
lest  we  may  do  despite  to  what  an  early  Church  father  called 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Education.  Sincerely  yours, 


New  Haven,  June  5 th. 


Newman  Smith. 
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‘ And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun ,  and  in  the  moon ,  and 
m  the  stars,  and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations ,  with 
perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring;  men’s  hearts  fail¬ 
ing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which 
are  coining  on  the  earth" — Luke  24:25-26. 

THIS  text  occurs  in  Christ’s  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  He  characterizes  that  period  of  Jewish 
national  history  as  the  age  of  fear.  A  like  characteriza¬ 
tion  may  be  applied  to  the  present  day,  for  as  now  upon  the 
earth  there  is  “distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity,  and  men’s 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear.”  But  the  fear  that  is  in  our 
hearts  to-day  is  not  that  of  impending  danger  or  national 
disaster,  as  in  that  time  of  long  ago,  but  nevertheless  there 
is  fear  of  a  very  subtle  kind  abroad  in  the  land  and  it  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  a  two-fold  way  —  the  fear  of  progressive 
thought  and  the  fear  of  progressive  action. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  there  is  expressed  fear 
in  many  quarters  of  progressive  thinking;  fear  born  of  a 
closed  mind,  the  fear  that  new  ideas,  because  unfamiliar, 
may  contain  unknown  elements  of  danger.  It  is  a  fear  of 
light,  because  of  suspicion  of  the  source  whence  it  emanates: 
fear  of  any  new  interpretation  of  truth,  because  they  who 
fear  regard  themselves  as  sole  possessors,  trustees  and  de¬ 
fenders  of  truth. 

This  type  of  fear  is  conspicuiusly  illustrated  by  a  large 
group  in  the  Christian  Church  who  are  pleased  to  style-them- 
selves  as  “Fundamentalists.”  They  have  recently  challenged 
indisputable  facts  of  science  regarding  evolution,  and 
have  attempted  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
search  and  utterance  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  science  in 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Church.  They  take  the  position  that  if  one  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  facts  of  evolution  he  can  no  longer  consistently 
adhere  to  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  for  one  resent 
,  such  an  unwarranted  presupposition. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  there  should  be  in  the  present- 
day  controversies  the  fear  of  recognizing  the  facts  of  evolu¬ 


tion  when  applied  to  the  development  in  time  of  our  physi¬ 
cal  frame,  when  it  is  so  clearly  evident  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  consciousness  of  the  race  has  progressed  by  pain¬ 
fully  slow  stages.  The  history  of  the  long  years  of  relig¬ 
ious  experience  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  history 
of  an  evolution  of  the  early  crude  ideas  of  God,  ever  taking 
on  more  and  more  of  a  spiritual  nature,  from  the  original 
idea  of  a  tribal  God  to  that  of  the  God  of  all  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  until  there  appears  the  final  consummation  in  the  life 
and  teachings  and  personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the 
divine  element  in  man  came  to  its  complete  development  and 
fully  dominated  His  nature  and  His  life.  No  one  can  deny 
that  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  which  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  God’s  ways  of  manifesting  Himself  have  always  been 
through  the  slow  processes  of  nature. 

It  is  no  concern  of  ours  whether  the  dust  from  which  we 
have  risen  be  animate  or  inanimate — the  point  is  that  we 
have  risen.  We  can  never  be  confused  with  the  dust  under 
our  feet,  or  the  animal  which  follows  us  to  heel,  01  mocks 
at  us  from  his  cage.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference 
how  slowly  the  processes  of  nature  may  seem  to  advance 
from  stage  to  stage  of  an  ever  progressive  development. 
Judged  as  we  finite  beings  must  judge  of  time,  the  processes 
seem  indeed  incredibly  slow,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  be¬ 
hind  the  majestic  panorama  of  the  evolution  of  life  upon 
our  globe  is  the  Eternal  One  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  passed  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night. 

A  part  of  the  Christian  Church  has  recently  been  stam¬ 
peded  through  fear  of  a  great  teacher  and  prophet  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  New  York  City  because  the  group  which  would 
call  him  to  account  does  not  speak  his  language  or  under¬ 
stand  his  thought.  They  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  for 
years  he  has  borne  loyal  witness  to  the  power  of  Christ’s 
gospel  for  a  sin-stricken  world,  and  has  been  an  interpreter 
of  Christian  truth  to  thousands  who  have  thronged  his 
church,  and  many  thousands  more  who  read  his  books.  What 
has  been  his  offense?  That  he  dares  to  think  and  that  he 
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dares  to  express  truth,  not  in  line  iooM  forms  .of  .a  .desiccated 
dogma,  but  in  the  living  words  that  strike  to  the  heart  of 
human  doubts,  human  needs  and  human  .aspirations. 

It  is  always  because  of  fear  that  man  fails  thus  to  recog¬ 
nize  an  ally  and  treats  him  as  an  enemy..  To-dav  more  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  mankind  we  need  the  .concerted  effort 
of  all  allied  forces  of  light  in  the  struggle  with  ‘he  powers 
of  darkness. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  fear  of  progressive  action, 
lest  the  security  of  established  interests  be  disturbed.  It  is 
fear  of  this  kind  that  to-day  is  blocking  the  way  of  national 
opportunity.  It  is  conspicuously  illustrated  m  the  hesitancy 
of  public  opinion  to  recognize  our  international  obligations. 
This  is  a  fear  that  is  bom  of  an  insular  mind.  There  are 
always  those  who  shrink  from  undertaking  any  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  life  which  may  disturb  the  old  order  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  existence.  It  is  a  mysterious  tiring  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a  widespread  fear  throughout  our  country  con¬ 
cerning  the  United  States  becoming  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice.  There  was  no  spirit  of  fear 
brooding  over  our  people  in  1917.  We  did  not  hesitate  to 
pledge  our  possessions,  our  sons,  and  our  honor  at  that 
time  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.  Our  work  then  nobly 
begun  has  not  been  finished.  The  great  objective  which  we 
resolutely  set  before  us  has  not  yet  been  attained,  but  now 
before  a  great  opportunity  as  well  as  a  grave  responsibility 

-we  falter;  we  behold  the  distress  of  nations,  and  jT-et  with 

■perplexity  our  hearts  fail  us  for  fear.  We  view  fancied 

consequences  with  alarm,  we  are  afraid  to  unite  with  the 

nations  of  the  earth  to  set  up  and  maintain  a  standard  of 
international  justice.  It  is  a  fear  unworthy  of  our  past. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  express  ourselves  volubly  concerning 
■our  longing  for  the  peace  of  the  world;  we  preach  about  it, 
we  pray  for  it,  and  yet  we  must  recognize  that  peace  can 
come  and  abide  only  through  the  maintenance  of  a  law  of 
justice,  recognized  and  revered  by  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  justice  is  assured,  then  peace  will  follow.  It  is  the  God 
■of  justice  who  hath  declared.  “O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened 
to  my  commandments,  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  and 
thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.” 

What  lies  at  the  root  of  a  fear  such  as  this?  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  that  is  definite  and  nothing  that  is  in  itself 
fearful,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  recognize  in  life  a 
universal  law  of  accumulating  responsibility,  namely,  that 
any  responsibility  sincerely  undertaken  always  creates  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities;  and  there  naturally  result  commit¬ 
ments  and  obligations  which  will  certainly  prove  exacting, 
and  we  fear  embarrassing.  But  fear  such  as  this  is  always 
short-sighted  and  fails  to  see  the  opportunity  that  is  always 
hidden  in  the  heart  of  every  responsibility. 

It  is  fear  of  this  kind  which  menacesuthe  life  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  and  stands  in  the  way  of  the  full-rounded  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  personality.  Many  lives  become  narrow,  com¬ 
monplace  and  unfruitful  because  of  this  deep-seated  fear  of 
assuming  responsibilities  which  may  destroy  the  even  tenor 
of  life  and  lead  one  far  afield  from  the  comfortable  routine 
of  an  easy-going  existence. 

It  is  fear  also  of  this  nature  which  is  the  cause  of  hesi¬ 
tancy  on  the  part  of  many  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  relig¬ 
ion.  The  great  barrier  to  a  life  of  Christian  service  is  the 
fear  that  in  committing  one's  self  to  such  a  cause  obligations 
will  have  to  be  recognized  and  responsibilities  assumed  which 
will  change  radically  both  the  mode  and  the  direction  of  life. 
To  dedicate  one’s  self  to  a  cause  instead  of  following  the 
promptings  of  self-interest  seems  a  hazardous  task,  and  the 
impoverished  life,  free  of  entangling  responsibilities,  makes 
a  stronger  appeal  than  a  life  of  sacrifice. 


Members  of  the  class  of  1923,  at  the  close  of  your  four 
years  in  Princeton  I  look  forward  into  your  future  with- 
high  hope  and  confident  expectation.  The  only  fear  which. 
I  have  for  you  is  lest  your  own  hearts  fail  you  because  of 
fear — the  fear  of  yourselves,  the  fear  of  the  promptings  of 
your  heart,  the  fear  to  give  purpose  to  your  aspirations,  the: 
fear  of  an  adventurous  life  of  sacrifice,  which  scorns  ease 
and  comfort  and  freedom  from  responsibility,  the  fear  of 
long  years  of  self-denial,  the  fear  of  high  aims  and  of  tasks 
which  now  seem  to  you  impossible,  the  fear  also  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  God  for  you  lest  the  following  of  that 
divine  leading  may  open  before  you  unfamiliar  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  which  are  not  now  in  the  plan  and  scope  of  your 
present  desires  and  prospects. 

Ihere  is  an  old  story  of  a  fearless  rider  to  hounds  several 
generations  ago  in  England.  When  asked  how  he  managed 
to  attempt  such  dangerous  hazards  he  replied,  "I  throw  my 
heart  over  and  then  I  must  follow.”  So  if  you  can  throw 
your  heart  into  the  tasks  and  dangers  which  may  lie  before 
you,  you  will  find  that  you  likewise  are  bound  to  follow.  But 
one  has  to  believe  mightily  in  a  cause  before  he:  is  brave 
enough  to  venture  it.  The  cause  must  be  great  enough  to 
command  his  whole  being,  his  thought,  his  feeling  and  his 
imagination  as  well. 

I  would  remind  you  that  in  every  age  God  manifests  Him¬ 
self  not  directly  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  but  indirectly 
through  the  moving  of  His  spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  His 
sons — chosen  men  in  every  generation  to  do  His  will  and  to 
establish  His  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  Be  not  afraid  to 
yield  yourselves,  therefore,  to  the  revelation  of  His  will  and 
the  direction  of  His  spirit.  Be  not  afraid  of  becoming  in¬ 
struments  of  His  power  in  ministering  to  the  lives  of  many 
in  this  day  who  yearn  for  the  knowledge  of  God  and  yet 
know  not  where  to  find  Him. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  you  have  learned  in  your  Prince¬ 
ton  life  has  been  that  of  courage.  It  is  an  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  place;  but  in  many  respects  your 
courage  here  has  been  of  the  nature  of  collective  courage. 
Your  class  has  in  many  emergencies  bravely  stood  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  name  and  the  honor  of  Princeton, 
and  wherever  you  individually  have  taken  a  stand  for  that 
which  is  right  and  honorable  and  of  good  report  you  have 
felt  the  substantial  support  of  comrades  like-minded  with 
yourselves.  You  are  now  to  go  your  separate  ways,  each  in 
his  own  place  and  in  his  own  lot  must  stand  for  these  ideas 
upon  which  we  at  Princeton  have  set  supreme  value.  You 
will  not  always  find  yourselves  in  the  majority,  you  may 
even  be  compelled  to  act  as  a  minority  of  one,  single-handed 
and  with  no  sympathy  or  support.  This  will  be  the  crucial 
test  of  your  lives.  It  is  then  that  you  must  summon  from 
the  depth  of  your  convictions  that  spirit  of  moral  anj  spirit¬ 
ual  courage  which  proves  the  man,  and  bravely  face  a  world 
of  opposition  and  of  scorn. 


The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Colored  People  reports  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  eleven  persons  were  lynched  in  America.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  thirty-three  were  thus  murdered. 
Florida,  with  three  deaths,  has  the  worst  record  thus  far  this 
year.  In  Georgia  two  such  murders  have  been  committed, 
and  one  each  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Missouri  and  Texas.  The  Association  lays  the  decrease  to 
the  agitation  for  a  Federal  lynching  law  and  to  the  north¬ 
ward  move  of  the  colored  people  which  has  made  the  South 
realize  the  value  of  Negro  labor  and  the  necessity  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  Negroes  more  like  people. 
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Natural  History,  Vertebrate  Paleon¬ 
tologist  of  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  Research  Professor  of 
f  Zoology  in  Columbia  University. 


99  The  real  question  is.  Did  God  use 
evolution  as  His  plan t  Jf  it  o*nld  he 
shown  that  man,  instead  of  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  is  a  development 
of  beasts  we  would  have  to  accept  it, 
regardless  of  its  effect,  for  truth  is  truth 
and  must  prevail.  But  when  there  is 
no  proof  we  have  a  right  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  acceptance  of  an  unsup 
ported  hypothesis — William  Jennings 
Bryan,  New  York  Times.,  Sunday,  Feb. 
26 j  1922. 
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-  APPRECIATE  the  invitation  of  The 
Times  to  present  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  today  regarding  Dar¬ 
winism  and  the  evolution  of  man, 
especially  in  relation  to  religion, 
the  Bible,  and  the  all-important  question 
of  the  moral  education  of  our  youth. 
Thousands  of  good  people  throughout 
this  country  who  love  the  Bible  of  their 
fathers  and  are  full  of  religious  faith 
have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  sincere  addresses  which  the 
great  Commoner  has  been  delivering. 
Large  audiences  have  listened  to  him  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union  with  deep  interest, 
and  on  the  members  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  he  made  so  profound  an  im¬ 
pression  that  this  body  'by  only  a  very 
narrow  vote  missed  the  exclusion  of 
evolutionary  teaching  in  all  the  ^schools 
of  the  State. 

As  evidence  of  Mr.  Bryan's  sincerity, 
t  have  purposely  quoted  above  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  I  consider  the  crux  of  his 
Whole  address,  namely:  “  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Did  God  use  evolution  as  His 
plan?  If  It  could  be  shown  that  man. 
Instead  of  being  made  in  the  Image  of 
God,  is  a  development  of  beasts  we 
would  have  to  accept  it,  regardless  of 
Its  effect,  for  truth  is  truth  and  must 
prevail”  I  interpret  this  sentence 
as  •  •'ing  that  he  is  open  to 
conv  even  if  convinced  against 

am  deeply  impressed 
n.t  he  has  famib  d 

-  of  t'- 


agician,  as  I  call  it— they  have  to 
choose  between  the  absolute  empire  of 
accident,  and  a  living,  immanent,  ever- 
working  God.” 

Kingsley  describes  himself  as  ”  busy 
working  out  points  of  natural  theology, 
by  the  strange  light  of  Huxley*  Darwin 
and  Lyell.  I  think  I  shall  come  to  some¬ 
thing  worth  having  before  I  have  done.” 
While  in  the  van  of  the  religious  think¬ 
ers  of  ifk:  *ime.  Kingsley  was  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  Mr.  Bryan’s  main 
question,  ”  Did  God  tiee  evolution  as 
His  plan?”  for  evolution  in  ££63  rested 
on  the  indirect  or  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  presented  by  Darwin,  while  in  1922 
it  is._i.he  most  firmjy  established  truth 
;in  the  natural  universe  and,  in  Mr. 
Bryan’s  language,  we  shall,  have  to  ac- 
i  cept  it  regardless  of  its  effect.  Let  us, 
N^iere'fofe,  glance  at  some  of  the  effects. 

I  am  not  writing  to  convince  evolu¬ 
tionists,  I  am  writing  to  convince  Mr. 
Bryan  himself  and  his  many  followers. 
That  you  may  avoid  all  religious  doubts 
and  difficulties,  let  us  accept  as  the 
foundation  of  your  faith  the  creed  which 
runs  through  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  alike  and  is  best  expressed  in  the 
grand  old  Latin  phrase,  ”  Pleni  sunt 
coeli  et  terra  tua  gloria.”  Without, this 
creed,  you  may  be  an  atheist  or  an 
agnostic.  With  the  creed,  you  are  in 
secure  citadel  of  faith,  because  when 
discovery  follows  discovery  and  you  an 
obliged  to  surrender  the  preconceptions 
of  man  in  his  ignorance  as  to  the  sun 
moving  around  the  earth,  as  Joshuac  be¬ 
lieved,  as  to  the  flatness  of  the  earth, 
as  to  the  universe  being  formed  in  six 
days  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  to  all 
the  millions  of  species  of  animals  and 
plants  being  made  within  four  days,  as 
to  man  being  made  in  the  image  of  God 
in  'one  day,  as  to  woman  being  maxle 
out  of  the  rib  of  man— you  remain' 
serene,  because  you  humbly  accept  the 
universe  and  man  as  God  willed  themy 
You  may  be  convinced  that  your  rnisgix^ 
ings  and  prejudices  against  Nature  will 
all  be  resolved,  if  you  simply  repeat  t<* 
yourself:  I  accept  Nature  as  God  made 
It;  truth  is  truth  and  must  prevail. 

The  Bible  a  Proof  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Moral  Evolution  of  Man. 

should  be  more  clearly  or 
^more  emphatically  taught  to  our  youth 
than  that  the' Bible  is  the  story  of  the 
‘  oraTp: 


perpetual  source  of  in- 
eligious  consolation,  and 
anent  foundation  of  con- 


rod.  Evolutior 
>ut  of  the  univ 
loses,  but  it  gj* 
vonder,  the  my 
>rder  which 
»ervading  all  ijl 
No  c|yld  sho 
Bf^Te  tells  the 


spiritual  and  moraTprogress  of  man,  in  iU1 

less  degree  his  intellectual  progress— in  modern  th^ii. 


these  senses 
spiration,  of 
the  most  perm 
duct^r  We 
tr^scendent  tc  aching  that  the  universe 
the  result  of  accident  or 
an  omnipresent  beauty 
a^id  order,  in  t  ie  Old  Testament  attrib 
ijted  to  Jeliov  ih,  in  o«r  language  to 
by  no  means  takes  God 
erse,  as  Mr.  Bryan  sup- 
eatly  increases  both  the 
stery,  and  the  marvelous 
i  call  “  Natural  Law,’ 
ature. 

uld  be  taught  that  the 
tory  of  Nature  as  it  has 
been  revealed  to  us  through  two  thou¬ 
sand  year**  of  observation,  and  especially 
during  the  5a:  ;t  one  hundred  years. 
There  was  no  cuMosity  of  Nature  among 
the  writers^ofn i 

'“'am o7xg  Orientals  today, 
il  the  Book  of  Job  was 
1.10  B.  C.,  that  we  find 
icept  of  the  naturalist, 
earth  and  it  shall  teach 
vlr.  Bryan  observes  that 
no  support  in  the 
isolutely  right;  just  as 
wrong  when  he  main 


Augustine 

Take 


held  that  all  development 


lfs  natural  course  through  the 
powers  imparted  to  matter  by  the 
turalists  may  accept  as  Creator;  even  the  bodily  structure  of 
man  himself  is  according  to  this  plan, 
and  therefore  a  product  of  this  natural 
development;  he  taught  that  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  Nature  we  should  not  look 
for  miracles,  but  for  the  laws  of  Nature; 
he  distinctly  rejected  the  Mosaic  idea  of 
the  six-day  creation,  in  favor  of  the 
teaching  which,  without  violence  to 
language,  we  may  call  a  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution ;  that  all  things  developed  by 
causal  energy  and  potency,  not  only  the 
heavens,  but  also  those  living  things 
which  the  waters  and  the  eartlT  pro¬ 
duced,  so  that  in  due  time,  after  long 
delays,  they  developed  Into  their  per¬ 
fected  forms. 

We  may  now  leave  this  metaphysical 
part  of  the  subject  and  return  to  tlv 
evidence  that  evolution  was  the  plan  and 
the  only-plan  of  Nature;  that  all  species 
of  animals  and  plants  originate^  in  this 
way ;  that  man  has  ascended  from  the 
ranks  of  Nature.  There  was  a  time 
when  man  considered  himself  greatly 
superior  to  the  animal  kingdom,  in  fact 
the  Psalmist  exalts  him,  giving  him  do¬ 
minion  over  the  whole  earth;  but  since 
1914  man  has  become  more  humble,  he 
is  hot  quite  so  confident  of  his  superior¬ 
ity  over  the  rest  of  God’s  creation. 
Origin  of  Species  Absolutely  Solved. 
The  mode  of  origin  of  species  was 
practically  discovered  by  a  little-known 
German  paleontologist  by  the  name  of 
Waagen  in  3S69,  but,  like  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  Mendel  in  heredity,  this  truth 
has  been  long  in  making  its  way,  even 
among  biologists.  Waagen’s  observa¬ 
tions  that  species  do  not  originate,  by 
chance  or  by  accident,  as  Darwin  at  one 
time  supposed,  but  through  a  continuous 
and  well-ordered  process,  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  an  overwhelming  volume 
of  testimony,  so  that  we  are  now  able 
to  assemble  and  place  in  order  line  after 
line  of  animals  in  their  true  evolution- 


natural  cuiTtfgft:  ’ 

It  was  not  unt 
written,  about 
the  guiding  pr 
“  Speak  to  the 
thee.”  When 
evolution  finds 
Bible,”  he  is 
he  is  absolutely 

tailfs  that  evolution  ends  in  atheism. 
On  this  point  I  know  I  shall  not  con¬ 
vince  him  if  I  juote  any  scientific  au¬ 
thority,  but  I  fe  ?1  that  I  may  direct  Mr. 
Bryan’s  attention  to  a  writer  that  he 
has  evidently  npt  studied,  namely,  the 
of  the  fifth  century, 
354-430  A.  D.  I  may 
ine  on  two  points,  first. 
i  IKflf* leaving  Nature  to 


great  theologiai 
St.  Augustine, 
quote  St.  Aug  us 
as  to 

the  naturalists: 

“  It  very  ofteij  happens  that  there  is 
some  question  i  s  to  the  earth  or  the 
sky.  or  the  othei 1  elements  of  this  -world 


as  long  since  passed  out  of  the 
of  hypothesis  and  theory,  to  which  Mr. 
Bryan  refers,  into  the  domain  of  natural 
law. 

Evolution  takes  its  place  with  the 
gravitation  law  of  Newton.  It  should 
be  taught  in  our  schools  simply  as 
Nature  speaks  to  us  about  it,  and  en¬ 
tirely  separated  from  the  opinions, 
materialistic  or  theistic,  which  have 
clustered  about  it.  This  simple,  direct 
teaching  of  Nature  is  full  of  moral  and 
spiritual  force,  if  we  keep  the  element 
of  human  opinion  out  of  it.  The  moral 
principle  inherent  in  evolution  is  that 
nothing  can  be  gained  in  this  world 
without  an  effort;  the- ethical  principle, 
inherent  in  evolution  is  that  the  best 
only  has  the  right  to  survive ;  the 
spiritual  principle  in  evolution  is  the 
evidence  of  beauty,  of  order,  and  of  de¬ 
sign  in  the  daily  myriad  of  miracles  to 
which  we  owe  our  existence.  This  is 
my  answer  to  Mr.  Bryan’s  very  natural 
solicitude  about  the  influence  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  and  colleges— a  solici¬ 
tude  not  inherent  in  the  subject  itself, 
but  in  the  foolishness  and  conceit  of 
certain  of  the  teachers  who  are  privi- 1 
leged  to  teach  of  the  processes  of  life. 


*  respectirte:  which  one  who  is  not 
a  Christian  has  knowledge  derived  from 
most  certain  r.  isoning  or  observation, 
and  it  is  ver; 
cliievous  and  o' 
avoided,  that 
such  matters 
Christian  Scr 
an  unbeliever 
the  unbelievei 
wide  from  the 


disgraceful  and  mls- 
’  things  to  be  carefully 
hristian  speaking  of 
ng  according  to  the 
j,  should  be  heard  by 
g  such  nonsense  that 
.reiving  him  to  be  as 
rk  as  east  from  west, 
can  hardly  rest  ‘in  himself  from  laugh¬ 
ing.”  | 

To  Augustine  ijlso  Mr.  Bryan  may  be 
referred  for  a  tound  and  thoroughly 
°ntion  of  evolution. 


Evolution  of  Man  Firmly  Established. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the 
evolution  of  man  rests  upon  evidence  a. 
complete  as  that  of  the  horse,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  because  we  have  only  trac 
man’s  ancestors  back  for  a  period 
400,000  years,  as  geologic  time  was  cc 
¥ervaHveTy  estimated  in  1893  by  Sec’ 
tary  Walcott  of  the  Smithsonian  Ins 
tution,  Washington ;  whereas,  we  b 
traced  the  horse  back  for  a  perio< 
3,000,000  years,  according  to  sin 
estimates  of  geologic  time. 

The  very  recent  discovery  of 
jnan.  which  I  have  just  described 
Nafural  History  (November-Decembei 
1921),  living  long  before  the  Ice 
Age,  certainly  capable  of  talking 
in  an  erect  position,  having  &  hand 
and  a  foot  fashioned  like  our  own, 
also*  a  brain  of  sufficient'  inte-'Ii- 
gence  to  fashion  many  different 
kinds  of  implements,  to  make  a  fire, 
make  flint  tools  which  may  have  be 
used  for  the  dressing  of  hides  as  clothli 
constitutes  the  most  convincing  answt 
to  Mr.  Bryan's  call  for  more  evidence 
It  once  more  reminds  us  of  the  ignorance 
of  man  of  the  processes  of  Nature,  and 
sets  a  new  boundary  beyond  which  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  earth  for  more  of  truth 
must  be  directed.  This  Foxhall  man, 
found  near  Ipswich,  England,  thus  far 
known  only  by  the  flint  implements  he 
made  and  his  fire,  is  the  last  bit  of 
evidence  in  the  direction  of  giving  man 
ary  succession,  extending,  in  the  case  of  a  descent  line  of  his  own  far  back  in 


what  I  have  called  the  Edition  de  luxe 
of  the  horses,  over  millions  of  years. 
We  speak  to  the  earth  from  Eocene 
times  onward  to  the  closing  age  of  man, 
and  it  always  teaches  us  exactly  the 
same  story.  These  facts  are  so  well 
known  and  make  up  such  an  army  of 
evidence,  that  they  form  the  chief  foun- 
of  the  statement  that  evolution 


geologic  time.  It  tends  to  remove  map 
still  further  from  the  great  lines  which 
led  to  the  man  apes,  the  chimpanzee, 
the  orang,  the  gorilla  and  the  gibbon. 
This  is  not  guess  work,  this  is  a  fact. 
It  is  anoifli^  THTfh^wliTch  we  shall  ffarc 
to  accept  regardless  of  its  effect.  No 
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BRYAN  AND  EVOLUTION  A| 

My  (iMneo  f?  3  ^ — 

[Why  His  Statements  Are  Erroneous  and  Misleading 

— Theology  Amusing  If  Not  Pathetic 


By  EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN, 
Princeton  University.  , 

HE  last  few  years  have  witnessed 
a  curious  recrudescence  of  the  old 
theological  fight  of  fifty  years 
ago  against  evolution.  This 
movement  is  partly  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  emotionalism  let  loose  by  the 
war  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  among  scientists  as  to  the  causes 
of  evolution  has  been  interpreted  by 
many  non-soientific  person^  as  throw-, 
Ing  doubt  upon  its  truth.  Among  those 
who  have  been  leaders  in  this  anti-evo¬ 
lution  crusade  are  Billy  Sunday  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  One  who  de¬ 
sires  to  know  the  truth  about  this  or 
any  other  subject  should  inquire  as  to 
the  competence  of  a  witness,  his  impair 
tiality,  the  truthfulness  of  his  testimony, 
and  whether  he  has  any  new  evidence  to 
offer.  On  each  of  these  counts  both  Mr. 
Sunday  and  Mr.  Bryan  fail  to  qualify 
as  trustworthy  witnesses. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  Mr.  Bryan 
has  ever  made  anv  discoveries  with  re¬ 
gard  to  evolution  or  that  he  has  made 
any  careful  study  of  the  subject,  even  at 
second  hand.  He  frankly  confesses  that 
his  motives  are  hot  to  find  the  truth, 
but  to  maintain  certain  theological 
views  which  he  thinks  are  taught  by 
the  Bible.  He  denies  that  there  are  any 
evidences  for  the  truth  of  evolution  and 
thereby  shows  that  he  is  either  unable 
to  weigh  and  appreciate  the  great  mass 
of  evidence  which  has  been  presented  or 
that  he  is ‘purposely  trying  to  mislead 
his  hearers.  And,  finally,  he  offers  no 
new  evidences  whatever  for  reopening  a 
case  which  in  the  court  of  intelligent 
opinion  throughout  the  world  has  been 
closed  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

/  The  whole  scientific  world  long  since 
.  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  every  year  which  has  passed 
since  the  publication  of  “  The  Origin  of 
Species  ”  in  1850  lias  added  to  the 
mountain  of  evidence  which  has  been 
piled  up  in  its  favor.  It  is  fortunately 
not  necessary  here  to  review  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  evolution,  for ,  these  may  be 
found  in  many  elementary  textbooks  on 
biology.  These  evidences  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  come  from  so  many  sources 
that  no  intelligent  man  can  study  them 
at  first  hand  and  not  be  impressed  with 
their  importance.  As  a  consequence 
there  is  probably  not  a  single  biological 
investigator  in  the  world  today  who  is 
not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  evolution. 
The  fact  that  these  evidences  accumu¬ 
late  year  after. year,  often  coming  from 
fields  which  Darwin  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  never  dreamed  of,  is  still  more 
convincing.  I  once  heard  Lord  Kelvin, 
the  great  physicist,  say  that  any  hypo¬ 
thesis  or  theory  if  true  should  find  new 
support  continually  as  knowledge  ad¬ 
vances.  This  is  just  what  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  evolution. 

Erroneous  and  Misleading. 

Mr  Bryan  makes  much  of  the  idea 
that  evolution  is  only  a  hypothesis,  or, 
as  he  pr*-  call  it,  a  guess.  But 

less  w  obd  “  sues"  ” 

'  actical  cert. 

nd’  mislead. 


primates:  "Here  we  have  a  fact,  or 
rather  a  hundred  thousand  facts,  that 
cannot  be  attributed  to  chance,  and  if 
we  reject  the  natural  explanation  of 
hereditary  descent  from  a  common  an¬ 
cestor,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
Deity  in  creating  man  took  the  most 
scrupulous  pains  to  make  him  in  the 
image  of  the  beasts." 

Not  only  the  structure  but  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  like  those  of  other  animals.  We 
are  born,  nourished  and  develop,  we  re¬ 
produce,  grow  old  and  die,  just  as  do 
other  mammals.  Specific  functions  of 
every  organ  are  the  same ;  drugs,  dis¬ 
eases,  injuries  affect  man  as  they  do 
animals,  and  all  the  wonderful  advances 
of  experimental  medicine  are  founded 
upon  this  fact. 

Development  from  a  fertilized  egg  to 
birth  goes  through  the  same  stages  in 
man  and  other  mammals  even  to  the 
repeating  of  fish-like  gill  slits,  kidneys, 
heart  and  blood  vessels.  Indeed,  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  egg  recapitulates 
some  of  the  main  stages  of  evolution — 
in  it  we  see  evolution  repeated  before 
our  eyes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  persons  who  are  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  scientific  teachings  as  to  the 
evolution  or  gradual  development  of  the 
human  race  accept  with  equanimity  the 
universal  observation  as  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  individual — mind  as 
well  as  body.  The  animal  ancestry  of 
the  race  is  surely  no  more  disturbing 
to  philosophical  and  religious  beliefs 
than  the  germinal  origin  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  yet  the  latter  is  a^fact  of 
universal  observation  which  cannot  be 
relegated  to  the  domain  of  theory  and 
which  cannot  be  successfully  denied.  If 
we  admit  the  fact  of  the  development  of 
the  entire  individual  from  an  egg,  surely 
it  matters  little  to  our  religious  beliefs 
to  admit,  the  development  or  evolution 
of  the  race. 

The  discovery  of  fossil  remains  of 
man  have  proved  conclusively  that  other 
species  of  men,  more  brute-like  than  any 
existing  at  the  present  time,  preceded 
the  present  species,  and  the  older  these 
species  are  the  more  ape-like  they  were. 
Likewise  their  handiwork,  implements 
and  flints,  are  coarser  and  cruder  the 
earlier  they  occur. 

All  the  evidences  of  evolution  drawn 
from  morphology,  physiology,  embry¬ 
ology,  paleontology,  homology,  heredity, 
variation,  &c.,  speak  for  the  evolution 
of  man  as  much  as  for  that  of  any  otner 
organism.  If  evolution  is  true  any¬ 
where  it  is  true  also  of  man. 

Against  all  this  mountain  of  evidence 
which  Mr.  Bryan  tries  to  blow  away  by 
a  word,  what  does  he  bring  in  support 
of  his  view  of  special  creation?  Only 
this,  that  evolution  denies  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  creation  of  man.  What 
is  that  account?  Here  it  is  in  a  sen¬ 
tence:  “  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life1;  and 
man  became  a  living  soul."  Observe-, 
ye  literalists,  that  this  does  not  s?.y  that 
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evolution  could  learn  anything  from  past 
attempts  to  confute  science  by  the  Bible 
they  would  be  more  cautious.  It  was 
once  believed  universally  that  the  earth 
was  flat  and  that  it  was  roofed  over 
by  a  solid  "  firmament,"  and  when 
scientific  evidence  was  adduced  to  show 
that  the  earth  was  a  sphere  and  that 
the  “  firmament  "  was  not  a  solid  roof, 
it  was  denounced  as  opposed  to  the 
Scriptures.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
Columbian  Library  iin  the  Cathedral  of 
Seville  will  recall  the  Bible  of  Columbus 
with  marginal  notes  rn  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  to  prove  that  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth  was  not  opposed  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  a  treatise  written  by  hint 
while  in  prison  to  pacify  the  Inquisition. 
Today  only  Yoliva  and  hiS  followers,  at 
Zion  City  maintain  that  the  earth  is 
flat,  and  the  heavens  a  solid  dome,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  apparently  taught  by  the 
Scriptures. 

The  central  position  of,  the  earth 
the  universe  with  all  heavenly  b 
revolving  around  it  was  held  to 
certain  as  holy  writ.  All  the 
knows  the  story  of  "  Starry  Galilee 
His  Woes  "  at  the  hands  of  the  In 
sition,  but  the  Copernican  theory 
opposed  not  oply  bv  the  Roman  Catju 
Church,  but  also  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation.  Martin  Luther  denounced 
it  as  “  the  work  of  a  fool  "  ;  Melanch- 
thon  declared  that  it  was  neither  honest 
nor  decent  to  teach  .this  pernicious  doc¬ 
trine,  and  that  it  should  be  repressed 
by  severe  measures,  and  John  Wesle” 
declared  that  it  "  tended  toward  infi 
delity."  Even  as  late  as  1724  the  New¬ 
tonian  theory  of  gravity  was  assailed 
by  eminent  authorities  as  "  atheistic, 
since  ",it  drove  God  out  of  His  universe 
and  put  a  law  in  His  place." 

Bryan’s  Auto  de  Fe. 

The  conflict  between  geology  and  Gen¬ 
esis  as  to  the  days  of  creation  and  the 
age  of  the  earth  lasted  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  <  century,  and  students  ol 
Dana’s  geology  will  recall  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  two  which  that 
great  man  devoutly  undertook.  But,  by 
the  ultra-orthodox,  he  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  geologists  were  denounced  as  in¬ 
fidels  and  as  impugners  of  the  sacred 
record.  It  took  three  hundred  years  to 
end  this  conflict,  if  it  may  be  said  to 
be  wholly  ended  now,  but  certainly  no 
intelligent  person  now  believes  that  the 
earth  was  made  just  5,926  years  ago 
and  in  six  literal  days. 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Bryan  in  Ibis 
twentieth  century  of  enlightenment 
preaching  a  new  auto  de  fe.  attempting 
to  establish  an  inquisition  for  the  trial  of 
science  at  the  bar  of  theology !  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  evolu¬ 
tion  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  repeal 
a  law  of  nature  by  a  law  of  Kentucky. 
He  proposes  to  gather  into  the  fold  of 
his  narrow  theology  all  existing  public 
and  private  schools,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  to  allow  evolutionists  and  ag¬ 
nostics  to  found  their  own  schools.  I 
view  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exceptio 
of  a  few  sectarian  institutions,  all  o 
colleges  and  universities  are  dedicated 
“the  increase  iand  diffusion  of  knov 
edge  among  jfien,”  that  for  a  gener 
tion  at  leas?  they  have  turned 
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naturalist  has  ever  ventured  to  place 
man  so  far  back  in  geologic  time  as  this 
actual  discovery  of  the  Eoxhall  man 
places  him.  In  this  instance^gf-Slrf  truth 
is  stranger  than  hypothesis  or  specula¬ 
tion. 


_  earer  to  us  is  the  Piltaown  man, 
found  not  far  from  seventy-five  miles  to 
the  southwest  of  Ipswich,  England;  still 
nearer  in  geologic  time  is  the  Heidelberg 
man,  found  on  the  Neckar  River;  still 
nearer  is  the  Neanderthal  man,  whom 
we  now  know  all  about — his  frame,  hia 
head  form,  his  industries,  his  ceremonial 
burial  of  the  dead,  also  evidence  of  his 
belief  in  a  future  existence ;  nearer  still 
is  the  Cro-Magnon  man,  who  lived  about 
30,000  yeaTyago,  our  equal  if  not  our 
superior  in  intelligence.  This  chain  of 
human  ancestors  was  totally  unknown 
to  Darwin.  He  could  not  have  even 
dreamed  of  such  a  flood  of  proof  and 
truth.  It  is  a  dramatic  circumstance 
that  Darwin  had  within  his  reach  the 
head  of  the  Neanderthal  man  without 
realizing  that  it  cohstftVftsd  the  “  miss¬ 
ing  link  ”  between' rhan  and'  the  lower 
order'-o'f,,creation.  All  this  evidence  is  to¬ 
day  within  reach  of  every  schoolboy.  It 
is  at  the  service  o,f  Mr.  Bryan.  It  will, 
we  are  convinced,  satisfactorily  answer 
in  the  negative  his  question :  “  Is  it  not 
more  rational  to  believe  in  the  creation 
of  man  by  separate  act  of  God  thah  to 
believe  in  evolution  without  a  particle 
of  -evidence?  -* 


.ner  great  generan- 
an  one  honAtly  call 
s  which  is  supported 
nee  available)  which 
contin  es  additional1  support 

from  ne\»  .ries  and  which  is  not 

contradicteu  any  scientific  evidence V 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  as 
much  as  we  should  like '  about  the 
causes  of  evolution  (though  we  know  a 
good  deal  more  than  Mr.  Bryan  as¬ 
sumes),  but  the  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  causes  of  gravitation, 
light,  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  life 
or  any  other  natural  phenomenon.  The 
problem  of  cause  is  never  finally  solved 
byscren  ce,  for  no  sooner  is  one  cause 
discovered  than  it  gives  rise  to  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  cause  of  this  cause. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  only  the 
causes  of  supernatural  phenomena  that 
are  supposed  to  be  fully  known  ! 

Mr.  Bryan  is  apparently  ready  to  con¬ 
cede  the  evolution  of  rocks  and  plants, 
and  possibly  animals,  b'ut  he  draws  the 
line  at  the  evolution  of  man.  When  he 
says,  as  he  does  repeatedly  in  his  arti¬ 
cle  in  The*  New  YorkTimes,  that  there 
are  no  evidences  of  the  evolution  of 
man;  that  V  neither  Darwin  not  his 
supporters  have  been  able  to  find  a  fact 
in  the  universe  to  support  their  hypothe¬ 
ses/*  it  is  hard  to  understand  what  he 
means.  Darwin's  works  are  filled  with 
facts  in  support  of  evolution.  They  are 
composed  of  little  except  such  facts,  and 
multitudes  of  similar  facts  have  been 
accumulated  since  Darwin’s  day. 

Apparently  Mr.  Bryan  demands  to  see 
a  monkey  or  an  ass  transformed  into  a 
man,  though  he  must  be  familiar  enough 
with  the  reverse  process.  The  Hotspurs 
who  demand  that  evolution  be  re-enacted 
^  while  they  wait”  should  emulate  the 
example  of  Josh  Billings,  who  said  that 
he  had  heard  that  a  toad  would  live  400 
years;  he  was  going  to  catch  one  and 
see  for  himself.  The  evidences  for  the 
major  transformations  in  the  evolution 
of  man  are  not  personal  demonstrations, 
since  they  do  not  fall  within  the  life¬ 
time  of  a  single  individual,  but  they  are 
the  same  sort  of  evidence  as  those  for 
mountain-building,  stream  erosion,  gla¬ 
cial  action  or  any  other  secular  change. 

The  minor  stages  in  evolution,  known 
as  mutations  and  elementary  species, 


Babylonian  (jleities  are'  said  to  ha vJ 
molded  man from  day  on  a  potter^ 
wheel,  and  then  to  have  breathed*"Tifo 
into  his  nostrils.  Since  the  Scriptures 
describe  a  process,  in  the  creation  of 
man,  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  ought,  to  be  able  to  conceive  of  a 
dignified  and  divine  way  in  which  the 
Creator  fashioned  man,  but  this  they  do 
not  do.  The  idea  that  the.  Eternal  God 
took  mud  or  mortar  and  molded  it  with 
ha.ndsx  or  tools  into  the  human  form  is 
not  only  irreverent,  it  is.  ridiculous, 
How  much  more  like  the  usual  working 
of  that  power,  by  whom  and  through 
whom  are  all  things,  is  the  view  of  evo¬ 
lution  that  God  made  the  first  man  as 
He  has  made  the  last,  and  that  His 
creative  power  is  manifest  just  as  truly 
and  as  greatly  in  the  origin  of  the  last 
child  of  ' Adam,  as  in  the  origin  of  Adam 
himself. 

Is  it. any  more  degrading  to  hold  that 
man  was  made  through  a  long  line  of 
animal  ancestry  than  to  believe  that  he 
was  made  direotly  from  the  dust? 
Surely  the  horse  and  the  dog  and  the 
monkey  belong:  to  higher  orders  of  exist¬ 
ence  than  do  the  clod  and  dhe  stone. 
Whether  we  accept  the  teachings  of  evo¬ 
lution  or  the  most  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Biblical  account  we  are  compelled 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  bodily 
origin  has  been  a  humble  one ;  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  once  said,  “  It  is  mud  or 
monkey."  But  this  lowly  origin  does 
not  destroy  the  dignity  of  man ;  his 
real  dignity  consists  riot  in  his  origin  ■ 
but  in  what  he  is  and  in  what  he  may 
become. 

If  only  the  theological  opponents  of 
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to  the  cultivation  Of  science,  lite 
ture  and  art,  that  they  have  durii 
this  period  received  great  benefactioi 
for  tho  expressed  or  implied  purpose 
carrying  on  this  work  in  the  spirit 
freedom  to  seek,  to  find  and  to  teac 
the  truth  ^,s  God  gives  men  to  see  tl. 
truth— in  view  of  these  considerations  i 
may  well  be  asked  whether  it  would  no 
be  more  fitting  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  estab 
lish  his  own  institution  for  teaching  hi{l 
own  views  of  science  and  theology,  a.<> 
Dowie,  for  example,  did  at  Zion  City^ 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  convert  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  to  that  purpose. 

Scientific  investigators  and  productive 
scholars  in  almost  every  field  have  long 
since  accepted  evolution  in  the  broadest 
sense  as  an  established  fact.  Science 
now  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  of  the  stars  and  solar  system, 
of  the  earth,  of  life  upon  the  earth,  of 
various  types  and  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  of  the  body,  mind  and  society 
of  man,  of  science,  art,  government, 
education  and  religion.  In  the  light  of 
this  great  generalization  all  sciences, 
and  especially  those  wr.ich  have  to  do 
with  living  things,  have  made  more 
progress  in  the  last  half  century  than 
in  all  the  previous  centuries  of  human 
.history.  Even  progressive  theology  has 
come  to  regard  evolution  as  an  ally 
rather  than  as  an  enemy. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  kind  hurl  their  medieval 
theology.  It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were 
not  so  pathetic  and  disheartening  to 
see  these  modern  defenders  of  the  faith 
beating  their  gongs  and  firing  their 
giant  crackers  against  the  ramparts  of 
science. 


have  been  repeatedly  observed  in  plants, 
animals  and  man.  De  Vries,  Morgan  and 
many  others  have  demonstrated  that 
sudden  and  very  great  changes  or  mu¬ 
tations  sometimes  occur,  that  these  mu¬ 
tations  may  be  combined  to  form  races 
or  elementary  species,  and  there  can  Be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  elemen¬ 
tary  species  are  combined  to  form  Lin- 
naean  species.  Among  our  domestic 
animals  and  cultivated  plants  such 
changes  have  been  wrought  as  amount 
to  specific  differences.  Darwin  says 
that  any  naturalist,  if  he  should  find 
our  races  of  domestic  pigeons  wild  in 
nature,  would  classify  them  in  not  less 
than  twenty  species  and  three  different 
genera.  A  similar  statement  cbuld  be 
made  regarding  fowls  and  dogs,  as  well 
many  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables. 
In  short,  evolution  has  occurred  under 
domestication. 

True  of  Man  Also. 

Everything  which  speaks  for  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  plants  and  animals  speaks 
plainly  for  the  evolution  of  man.  In  the 
structure  of  the  human  body  there  is 
scarcely  a  bone,  muscle,  nerve  or  any 
other  organ  that  does  not  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  higher  primates  and 
especially  the  anthropoid  apes.  Romanes, 
whom  Mr.  Bryan  mentions  as  having 
lost  and  regained  his  religious  faith, 
though  he  never  lost  his  faith  in  evolu¬ 
tion.  says  of  these  similarities  between 
the  body  of  man  and  that  of  tho  high*** 


biologists  to  luirnv 
straig.  .*  tills  very  intricate  subject 
of  evolution,  how  much  more  difficult 
must  it  be  for  the  layman?  I  have  else¬ 
where  shown  in  a  recent  ntimber  of 
Science  that  Bateson  is  living  the  life 
of  a  scientific  specialist,  out  of  the  main 
current  of  biological  discovery,  and  that 
his  opinion  that  we  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  origin  of  species  is  valueless 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  truth. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  answer 
John  Burroughs's  wholly  misleading 
article  on  Natural  Selection  in  The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  but  I  would  like  to  state 
positively,  as  a  result  of  twenty-one 
years  of  a  single  research  for  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  that  in  my 
opinion  Natural  Selection  is  the  only 
cause  of  evolution  which  has  thus  far 
been  discovered  and  demonstrated.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  many  other  causes  which 
remain  to  be  discovered.  Mr.  Bryan, 
Who  is  an  experienced  politician,  and 
who  has  known  politicians  to  disagree, 
should  not  be  surprised  or  misled  when 
^aturalists  disagree  in  matters  of  opin¬ 
ion.  No  living  naturalist,  however,  so 
Jar  as  I  know,  differs  as  to  the  immut¬ 
able  truth  of  evolution  in  the  sense  of 
&he  continuous  fitness  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  to  their  environment  and  the 
ascent  of  all  the  extinct  and  existing 
£>rms  of  life,  including  man,  from  an 
original  and  single  cellular  state. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  > 
address:  One,  religious  and  philosophi¬ 
cal,  on  which  J  may  first  comment,  the 
other,  or  coming  within  the 

field  of  direct  observation,  namely,  the 
origin  of  species  and  the  origin  of  man. 
The  former  affects  our  religious  beliefs 
or  ideas  of  God  and  His  relation  to 
Nature ;  the  latter  is  simply  a  matter  of 
direct  observation  of  the  testimony  of 
the  earth ;  the  former  will  always  be  de¬ 
batable  and  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
faith  or  of  skepticism ;  the  latter  is  a 
matter  of  the  laboratory,  of  the  field 
naturalist,  of  indefatigable  digging  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  among  the  ancient 
archives  of  the  earth’s  histoi'y.  If  Mr. 
Bryan,  with  an  open  heart  and  mind, 
would  drop  all  his  books  and  all  the 
disputations  among  the  doctors  and 
study  first  hand  the  simple  archives  of 
Nature,  all  his  doubts  would  disappear; 
he  would  not  lose  his  religion ;  he  fvould 
become  an  evolutionist. 

i 

**  Truth  Is  Truth  and  Must  Prevail. ” 

These  words  constitute  the  solid  rock 
on  which  enduring  religion  and  the  only 
enduring  knowledge  of  Nature  rest, 
’while  the  shiffirig^  sands  of  hurharf  opin¬ 
ion  are  swept  hither  and  thither  both 
in  Theology  and  in  Science.  Wrecked 
on  these  sands  of  opinion  are  many 
gre^t  names,  both  in  theology  and  in 
science,  but  fortunately  there  have  lived 
some  wise  pilots  of  Nature  who  would 
have  kept  our  thinking  straight  if  we 
had  kept  their  counsel.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
James  McCosh,  natural  philosopher  and 
dlvin£'*wTftrfiT his  lectures  on  “  Chris- 
tianity  and  Positivism  ”  accepted  evolu¬ 
tion,  with  most  of  its  implications,  in 
the  year  1876. 

Thirteen  years  earlier,  in  1863,  Charles 
Kingsley,  whose  religion  no  one  has  ever 
challenged,  struck  the  lfote  of  truth 
only  four  years  after  Darwin’s  “  Origin 
of  Species  ”  appeared,  when  he  wrote  to 
Frederick  Maurice,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
foundly  religious  men  that  England  has 
produced:  “  Darwin  is  conquering  every¬ 
where,  and  rushing  in  like  a  flood,  by 
the  mere  force  of  truth  and  fact.  The 
one  or  two  who  hold  out  [against  Dsr- 
win]  are  forced  to  try  all  sorts  of  subter¬ 
fuges  as  to  fact,  or  else  by  evoking  the 
odium  theologicum.  *  *  *  In  the 
same  letter  Kingsley  says:  “The  state 
of  the  scientific  mind  is  most  curious; 

•  •  •  they  find  that  now  they  have 
got  rid  of  an  interfering  God— a  master- 


How  Old  Are  We? 

The  Scientific  American  gives  the 
substance  of  a  discussion  before  the 
British  association  in  Edinburgh 
about  the  age  of  the  earth,  and  con¬ 
cludes:  ^ 

"It  will  have  been  gather^  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  now  a  satis¬ 
factory  agreement  between  the  re¬ 
sults  •  of  arguments  based  upon  as¬ 
tronomical,  physical  and  geological  , 
considerations.  These  indicate  an 
age  of  the  earth,  since  solidification, 
of  1,000,000,000  years.” 

That’s  a  billion  years  since  solidi¬ 
fication.  As  soldification  is  not  com¬ 
plete  even  yet,  it  obvoiusly  means 
simply  the'  forming  of  a  crust.  Prior 
to  that  the  earth  existed'  other  mil¬ 
lions,  perhaps  billions,  of  years  as 
gas,  and  prior  to  that  for  other  bil¬ 
lions  it  was  part  of  the  mass  out  of 
which  our  solar  system  developed. 

And  prior  to  that—? 

Of  course  the  British  scientists 
who  have  now  revised  Lord  Kelv-fh’s 
estimate  of  about  30,000,000  years  as 
the  age  of  the  earth  are  merely  mak¬ 
ing  reasoned  estimates  which  may  be 
wide  of  the  facts:  All  the  evidence 
!  that  accumulates,  and  all  the  tests  of 
all  the  theories,  go  to  prove  greater 
and  greater  age.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  men  are  right  viio  say  that 
a  billion  years  is  a  fair  estimate,  and 
thirty  millions  a  poor  one. 

Discovery  of  radio  energy  in  radio¬ 
active  substances  has  helped  change 
.the  estimates.  By  noting  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  isotope  of  lead  (the  sub¬ 
stance  into  which  radio-active  min- 1 
erals  eventually  disintegrate)  in  min¬ 
erals  that  contain  uranium  it  can  be 
roughly  figured  out  how  long  the 
uranium  has  been  disintegrating. 
And  that  probably  fixed  the  time 
when  the  earth's  crust  appeared. 

If  we  take  1,000,000,000  years  as 
the  earth's  approximate  age.  then  the 
2,000  years  of  human  history,  as  wre 
have  it,  appears  in  diminutive  pro¬ 
portion.  If  we  take  5,000  years  as 
the  maximum  up  to  wiiich  we  have 
even  a  few  signs  on  which  to  base  a 
guess  as  to  human  civilization,  it 
gives  us  one-two  hundred  thousandth 
of  the  earth’s  age,  or  .000,005  per 


The  Outline  ot  Science 


tJuder  this  caption,  each  week  we  shall  direct  attention  to  some  striking  book,  such  ai  no 
Minister  or  those  interested  In  religious  thought  and  action  can  afford  to  remain  unacquainted  with. 
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I  the  same  high  standard  this  work  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  that  a  man  could  read  in  order  to  under- 

The  Regius  Professor  of 


stand  modern  scientific  thought. 

Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  is  well  known 
through  his  books  and  lectures  as  a  sound  scientist  and  a 
man  with  a  natural  gift  for  making  difficult  subjects  under¬ 
stood.  He  declares  that  the  aim  of  this  work  "is  to  give  the 
intelligent  student-citizen,  otherwise  called  'the  man  in  the 
street.'  a  bunch  of  intellectual  keys  by  which  to  open  doors 
which  have  been  hitherto  shut  to  him,  partly  because  he  got 
no  glimpse  of  the  treasures  behind  the  doors,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  portals  were  made  forbidding  by  an  unnecessary 
display  of  technicalities."  This  does  not  mean  that  the  book 
is  written  in  words  of  one  syllable,  but  -it  does  mean  that  it 
is  not  burdened  with  those  musty  terms  and  that  arid  style 
which  is  too  common  in  scientific  books.  In  reality  the  book 
is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  detailed  enlargement  of  the 
'ighth  Psalm  : 

/when  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained; 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him? 

For  thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  God. 

And  crownest  him  with  glory  and  honor. 

Thou  makest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands ; 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 

For  the  spirit  of  wonder  and  awe  at  the  marvelous  uni¬ 
verse  in  which  we  live  is  a  real  manifestation  of  religion. 
In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  I  heard 
Miss  Maud  Royden  say  when  she  was  recently  in  New  York 
that  Professor  Thomson  had  spoken  for  her  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall  in  Eccleston  Square  and  had  made  one  of  the  finest 
religious  addresses  she  had  heard. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  at  this  time  is  especially 
fortunate  in  view  of  the  somewhat  widespread  attempt  to 
label  modern  science  as  atheistic  or  anti-Christiaan.  A  great 
many  people  are  deluded  into  accepting  this  judgment  be¬ 
cause  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  scientific  posi¬ 
tion.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  people  who  wish  to  know 
for  themselves  (rather  than  to  be  told  at  second  01  thiid 
hand)  what  modern  science  believes  and  to  learn  it  both  ac¬ 
curately  and  pleasantly. 

Professor  Thomson  shows  the  tendency  of  modern  science 
to  pass  from  the  old  static  to  the  dynamic  view  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  He  deals  with  the  interrelations  of  the  various  forms 

<  life,  as  plant  and  insects,  and  the  behavior  of  animals.  In 
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a  later  volume  he  will  write  of  the  new  psychology  and 
psycho-analysis  and  certain  new  discoveries  about  the  body 
of  man.  In  short  the  work  is  planned  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  modern  science  much  in  the  same  way  as  Wells' 
"Outline  of  History"  covered  its  field,  but  with  this  differ¬ 
ence:  that  whereas  that  work  was  the  first  endeavor  in  the 
field  of  history  of  a  brilliant  author  this  “Outline  of  Sci¬ 
ence”  is  rather  the  magnum  opus  of  a  man  long  famous  in 
this  particular  field  of  work. 

The  present  volume  is  in  eight  parts :  ( i )  The  Romance 
of  Heavens;  (2)  The  Story  of  Evolution;  (3)  Adaptations 
to  Environment;  (4)  The  Struggle  for  Existence;  (5)  The 
Ascent  of  Man;  (6)  Evolution  Going  On;  (7)  The  Dawn 
of  Mind;  (8)  Foundations  of  the  Universe.  All  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  written  upon  without  dogmatism,  even  without  that 
dogmatism  which  would  be  almost  excusable  m  an  endeavor 
simply  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  various  questions 
that  observation  of  natural  phenomena  is  always  raising. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  reserve  with  which  statements 
are  made.  For  example,  speaking  of  the  nebular. hypothesis^ 
"The  explanation  offers  grave  difficulties,  and  it  is  best  while 
the  subject  is  still  being  closely  investigated  to  hold  all  opin¬ 
ions  with  reserve.  It  may  be  taken  as  provable,  however, 
that  the  universe  has  developed  from  masses^  of  incandescent 
gas.”  Observe  how  cautiously  and  clearly  he  states  the  case 
of  the  .evolution  of  man  from  Simian  stock  7  After  pointing 
out  “man’s  apartness  from  the  rest  of  creation  when  he  is 
seen  at  his  best,”  he  continues:  "Nevertheless,  all  the  facts 
point  to  his  affiliation  to  the  stock  to  which  monkeys  and 
apes  also  belong.  Not,  indeed,  that  man  is  descended  from 
any  living  ape  or  monkey ;  it  is  rather  that  he  and  they  have 
sprung  from  a  common  ancestry.”  Thence  he  goes  on  at 
some  length  to  consider  the  anatomical,  physiological  and  cm- . 
bryological  proofs.  He  speaks  of  man's  body  as  a  “veritable 
museum  of  relics”  and  draws  an  amusing  parallel  between 
evolution  in  man  and  traces  of  the  past  persisting  in  the 
clothing  of  man.  Evolution  is  shown  to  be  “another  word 
for  race-history,”  and  it  is  simply  said  in  dealing  with  evolu¬ 
tion  that  “the  rock-record  cannot  be  wrong,  though  we  may 
read  it  wrongly.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  is  that  on  "Evolution 
Going  On”  with  fascinating  records  of  evolutions  now-  ob¬ 
servable  in  wheat  and  salmon  and  other  representative  illus¬ 
trations.  These  pages  offer  reading  as  thrilling  as  the  fairy¬ 
tales  of  our  youth  and  written  with  the  childlike  humility 
that  is  one  of  the  true  charms  of  the  genuine  scientist. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  chapter  of  all  is  that  one  en¬ 
titled  “The  Dawn  of  Mind."  Here  the  scientist  is  dealing 
with  invisible  and  inferred  qualities  both  in  creatures  and 
in  man.  Fie  begins  with  a  warning  against  the  “pathetic 
fallacy”  of  crediting  animals  with  human  qualities  and 
equally  against  that  of  thinking  of  animals  as  "automatic 
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The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature,  by  James  Y. 
Simpson.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York,  1923.  333  pp.  51/2x784  in.  $2.25  net). 

Professor  Simpson  holds  the  chair  in  Edinburgh  which  Henry 
Drummond  made  so  famous.  His  two  books — this  one  first  issued 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  Man  and  the  Attainment  of  Immortal¬ 
ity — have  nobly  sustained  the  reputation  made  by  his  distinguished 
predecessor.  Much  has  happened  since  this  book  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  and  Professor  Simpson  has  rewritten  large  sections  of  it  in 
order  to  bring  it  down  to  date  and  include  recent  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries.  This  makes  it  even  more  valuable  than  it  was  before,  and, 
as  he  himself  suggests,  makes  its  supplementary  as  well  as  intro¬ 
ductory  to  his  later  book. 

The  book  in  its  earlier  editions  is  so  well  and  favorably  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  go  into  the  details  of  its  contents. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  presents  an  interpretation  of  nature  based 
on  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  that  is  thoroughly  religious  and 
Christian.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  are,  Principles  of  Biology, 
Evolution,  Heredity,  Environment,  Variation,  Evolution  and  Evil, 
Science  and  Miracle,  Evolution  and  Immortality.  It  is  a  complete 
answer  to  those  who  are  asserting  with  so  much  vehemence  that 
a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian  and  believe  in  evolution,  but  naturally 
they  will  not  read  it.  Professor  Simpson  has  done  a  real  service 
for  those  who  wish  to  hold  their  Christian  faith  but  have  felt  that 
some  how  the  findings  of  science  had  made  this  difficult. 

Harris  B.  Stewart. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Extract  from 
The  Prefatory  Note  to 
The  Second  Edition  of 

SCIENTIFIC  CHRISTIAN  THINKING 

In  the  earlier  edition  Chapter  VII  was  under  the 
title  “Science  and  Evolution.”  While  making  brief 
statement  of  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  many 
scientists  who  espouse  evolution  are  Christians,  the 
author  did  not  emphasise,  as  the  facts  deserve,  the 
growing  influence  of  positive  Christianity  in  our  col¬ 
leges,  and  his  conviction  that  the  wholesale  condemna¬ 
tion  of  teachers  of  theistic  evolution  is  not  justified. 
The  facts  contained  in  the  chapter  as  formerly  written 
are  condensed,  showing  the  vulnerable  points  in  that 
view  of  evolution  which  finds  no  place  for  special  cre¬ 
ative  acts.  More  space  is  given  to  Professor  Dana’s 
discussion  of  the  Mosaic  account,  and  some  new  mate¬ 
rial  is  introduced.  The  chapter  is  now  entitled  “Chris¬ 
tian  Faith  and  Evolution,”  which  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  general  purpose  of  the  book. 


. 
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Chapter  VII 

CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  EVOLUTION 

One  more  special  subject  which  involves  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  thinking  world  should  have  con¬ 
sideration  before  we  discuss  the  themes  that  follow  m 
the  succeeding  chapters.  The  theories  of  evolution 
have  saturated  every  realm  of  modern  thought,  and 
have  modified  the  views  of  many  people  concerning 
various  phases  of  religious  teaching.  Moreover,  there 
is  much  current  discussion  about  the  effect  which  the 
teaching  of  evolution  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  has  had  upon  the  student  bodies,  it  being  as¬ 
serted  that  this  teaching  is  influencing  them  from  the 
Christian  faith.  The  main  purpose  of  this  book  de¬ 
mands  a  careful  appraisal  of  this  matter. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  OUR  COLLEGES 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  clear  thinking 
shall  be  given  to  this  discussion.  In  some  quarters  it 
has  not  been  marked  by  certain  just  discriminations 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  History  has  an  im¬ 
portant  lesson  for  us  at  this  point,  and  not  very  old 
history.  Two  hundred  years  ago  Deism  swept  across 
the  Atlantic  and  saturated  the  thinking  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  with  a  desolating  paralysis  which  went  far 
to  destroy  Evangelical  faith.  Unitarianism  sprang  out 
of  that  thinking,  and  it  was  confidently  predicted  by 
the  rationalistic  leaders  of  that  day  that  in  fifty  years 
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Evangelical  Christianity  would  disappear.  But  Evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity  was  never  as  strong  in  America  as 
it  is  to-day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
church  membership  in  the  colleges,  including  faculties 
and  students,  was  one  in  ten.  This  indicates  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  strong  influence  against  Evangelical 
Christianity  in  the  colleges  of  that  day.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  church  membership  in  the 
country  at  large  was  on'e  in  thirteen.  One  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  organised  infidel  clubs  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  city  throughout  the  country,  openly  de¬ 
riding  and  antagonising  Christian  teaching.  This  was 
before  the  tneory  of  evolution  had  ever  been  men¬ 
tioned.  It  was  inevitable  when  that  theory  was  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  it  would 
have  been  seized  upon  by  unbelievers  and  emphasised 
with  an  intensity  that  gave  a  new  impulse  to  rational¬ 
istic  teaching. 


MANY  SCIENTISTS  WHO  ACCEPT  EVOLUTION 
ARE  CHRISTIANS 

But  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  evolution  did 
not  find  an  increasing  place.  Many  scientists  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  were  earnest  Christians. 
They  had  already  established  their  convictions  concern¬ 
ing  God  and  his  vital  relations  to  mankind  and  his 
whole  creation.  They  had  no  fears  that  any  theory 
about  the  origin  of  things,  or  the  processes  in  creation, 
would  do  other  than  modify  our  knowledge  and  con¬ 
victions  as  to  the  way  God  did  it.  Hence  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  teachers  of  modern  sciences  in  our  col- 
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leges  and  universities  who  teach  that  evolution  should 
be  accepted  as  the  explanation  of  the  process  of  creation 
are  theistic  evolutionists.  Wholesale  denunciation  of 
all  teachers  of  this  theory  cannot  be  justified.  More¬ 
over,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  colleges  in  adherence  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

We  noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  the  church  membership  was  one  in  thir¬ 
teen  in  the  country  at  large,  in  the  colleges  it  was  one 
in  ten.  More  significant  is  the  fact  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  while  the  churctl  mem¬ 
bership  was  one  in  three  to  the  entire  population,  it 
was  fifty-two  per  cent  in  the  colleges,  including  facul¬ 
ties  and  students.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  full  blaze 
of  scientific  research  was  pouring  its  light  upon  the 
subjects  engaging  the  thinking  world,  where  the  most 
intense  thinking  was  going  on,  where  the  values  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  being  most  seriously  tested, 
there  the  Christian  faith  received  a  larger  following 
than  anywhere  else.  Here  are  simple  historic  facts 
which  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  their  significance 
must  not  be  minimised. 

POSITIVE  CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  COLLEGES 

Moreover,  one  hundred  years  ago  there  were  no  col¬ 
lege  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociations,  no  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  no  Stu¬ 
dent  Conferences  where  the  spiritual  realities  were 
emphasised  and  realised,  no  Yale  Mission  in  China,  or 
other  college  missions  in  various  non-Christian  coun¬ 
tries,  and  none  of  the  dozens  of  representatives  of  the 
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student  bodies  in  foreign  fields  in  missionary  service, 
as  there  are  to-day.  It  is  true  that  large  numbers  of 
students  in  the  colleges  and  universities  are  being  in¬ 
fluenced  away  from  the  Christian  faith ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  a  much  larger  percentage  were  being  thus  in¬ 
fluenced  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  a  still  larger  number 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  any  the  less 
concerned  about  the  rationalistic  influences  that  are  at 
work  to-day :  but  it  does  mean  that  careful  discrimina¬ 
tions  should  be  made  in  charging  the  present  conditions 
to  the  teaching  of  evolution.  In  former  years  this 
charge  was  not  possible,  and  the  lesson  of  history  is 
that  if  it  were  not  the  theory  of  evolution,  with  its 
materialistic  interpretation,  it  would  be  some  other 
emphasis  in  the  effort  to  antagonise  and  discredit  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  rationalistic  tendency  will  ever  show  it¬ 
self  in  whatever  form  may  be  available  at  the  time. 

SCIENTISTS  ARE  GIVING  US  MORE  LIGHT 

As  the  study  of  the 'theories  of  evolution  has  pro¬ 
gressed,  it  has  been  the  scientists  themselves  who  have 
been  giving  us  more  light  upon  different  phases  of  the 
theory,  and  who  have  candidly  thrown  overboard  cer¬ 
tain  of  those  phases,  which  were  generally  accepted 
forty  years  ago.  Our  hope  is  not  in  the  Christians 
who  are  not  scientists,  nor  in  the  scientists  who  are 
not  Christians,  but  in  the  scientists  who  are  also  Chris¬ 
tians.  For  they  already  know  the  values  of  religious 
experience  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  which 
others  have  not,  and  these  will  inevitably  be  taken  into 
account  when  it  comes  to  appraising  the  significance 
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of  theories  announced  as  men  continue  to  seek  more 
light  upon  points  that  are  still  unproved.  W e  can  trust 
these  scientists  who  are  also  Christians  to  give  us  the 
results  of  scientific  research  without  prejudice  and 
without  any  fear  of  the  results  actually  attained. 

Meantime  no  Christian  should  be  afraid  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  theistic  evolutionist.  It  requires  time  to 
sift  out  the  untenable  views  from  those  that  are  worthy 
of  acceptance.  The  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
several  theories  that  were  generally  accepted  a  few  dec¬ 
ades  ago  are  now  discarded  by  the  latest  original  in¬ 
vestigators.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  both  students 
and  teachers  should  be  hesitant  about  being  over-posi¬ 
tive  in  asserting  this  or  that  feature  of  the  tneory  as 
certain  to  remain.  In  fact  scientists  themselves  are  em¬ 
phasising  the  growing  uncertainty  regarding  the  future 
of  the  theory.  When  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  must  assert  its  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  theory,  it  is  most  significant.  Ten  years 
ago  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  an  occasion  would 
ever  arise  to  make  such  action  necessary  in  order  to 
reassure  inquiring  minds. 

In  the  periodical  Science,  for  April  14th,  1922,  Prof. 
Wm.  E.  Ritter,  of  the  Biological  Research  Department 
of  the  University  of  California,  writes  concerning  the 
current  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  theory:  “If  one  scans  a  bit  thoughtfully  the  land¬ 
scape  of  human  life  for  the  last  few  decades,  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  signs  that  the  whole  battleground  of 
evolution  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again,  this  time 
not  so  much  between  scientists  and  theologians,  as  be¬ 
tween  scientists  themselves.”  This  candid  statement  of 
a  leading  scientist  among  original  investigators  justi- 
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lies  the  hesitation  of  earnest  students  to  accept  the 
theory  until  further  scientific  inquiry  has  brought  a 
better  agreement  among  specialists. 

THE  AVERAGE  MAN  SHOULD  BE  INFORMED 

We  are  told  the  rest  of  thinking  men  should  leave 
this  subject  to  the  scientists,  and  accept  their  final  ver¬ 
dict.  It  is  true  that  a  general  deference  should  be 
given  to  the  leaders  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 
But  when  we  remember  that  thirty  years  ago  we  were 
told  that  “all  the  leading  scholars  of  the  day”  accepted 
Darwin’s  theory  of  natural  selection,  and  the  demand 
that  therefore  every  one  else  should  accept  that  theory, 
and  realise  that  now  that  theory  is  discarded  by  sci¬ 
entists  themselves,  it  follows  that  we  must  be  cautious 
about  hasty  acceptances  of  the  announcements  of  the 
scientists.  The  intelligent  layman  may  be  fairly  well 
informed  as  to  the  real  progress  of  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  and  should  be. 

For  some  years  the  author  accepted  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  probably  the  correct  explanation  of  the 
method  which  the  Creator  had  adopted  in  creation. 
We  joined  the  growing  ranks  of  many  who  considered 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  scientists  one  to  be  followed. 
We  found  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  fact  that  if 
God  had  adopted  evolution  as  the  process  in  nature,  it 
in  no  way  interfered  with  our  established  conviction 
that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
More  careful  personal  study  of  the  subject  has  led  to 
the  conviction  that  a  general  acceptance  of  the  theory 
is  not  justified  by  the  facts  that  have  come  to  light. 
These  facts  are  presented  herewith  for  the  reader’s  con- 
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sideration.  They  seem  to  the  author  to  demand  that 
the  general  theory  shall  be  modified  to  the  extent  of 
recognising  that  epochal  direct  creative  acts  occurred 
during  the  process  of  creation. 

CONFUSING  USE  OF  THE  TERM 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  use  of  the  term  “evolution” 
is  marked  by  a  wide  variation  of  meanings.  It  is 
used  to  indicate  growth  and  progress  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds.  It  is  used  to  describe  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  any  living  thing  from  its  primal  germ. 
But  this  is  not  what  the  term  meant  when  it  came  into 
vogue  as  a  scientific  description  of  a  definite  process 
which  was  being  heralded  with  enthusiasm  as  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  origin  of  species.  In  that  connection 
it  meant  the  organic  evolution  of  species.  The  theory 
asserted  that  plants  and  animals  will  develop  a  varia¬ 
tion  which  was  not  found  in  the  parent.  This  varia¬ 
tion  persists  and  is  transmitted  to  offspring  until  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  new  variety  of  plant  or  animal.  This  variety 
continues  to  become  more  pronounced  until  its  differ¬ 
entiating  features  justify  one  in  calling  it  a  new  spe¬ 
cies. 


CONDITIONS  REQUIRED  TO  BECOME  A  SPECIES 

It  is  known  that  often  a  new  variety  was  called  a 
species  which  did  not  meet  the  conditions  demanded 
by  science.  An  actual  new  species  must  show  some  new 
character  which  no  ancestor  possessed,  and  must  show 
that  this  new  character  will  breed  true  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  of  hybridisation,  and  persist  through  continu- 
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011s  transmissions.  There  must  be  difference  of  form, 
structure  and  habit  to  constitute  a  new  species.  Dar¬ 
win  held  that  “probably”  nature  is  constantly  selecting 
the  forms  best  calculated,  through  adaptation,  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  organisms  for  existence,  and  origi¬ 
nated  the  expression  natural  selection  to  describe  this 
process. 

EARLY  OBJECTIONS  BY  SCIENTISTS  TO  THE  THEORY 

Before  Darwin  was  prominent,  a  French  scientist, 
Jean  Baptiste  Lamarck,  advanced  the  general  theory 
of  evolution.  Contemporary  scientists  began  at  once 
to  examine  the  available  evidence  to  determine  how 
far  there  were  any  facts  to  justify  the  theory.  One  of 
the  most  careful  and  competent  of  these  was  Hugh 
Miller,  whose  book,  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  is  a  classic 
to  this  day.  Certain  modernists  insist  that  Hugh 
Miller  should  not  be  recognised  as  an  authority  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  modern.  But  he  is  as  modem  as  La¬ 
marck.  The  simple  scientific  question  is  this:  “Has 
any  one  ever  produced  facts  to  disprove  Miller’s  state¬ 
ment  of  facts?”  Miller  said  that  Lamarck  “confounds 
gradation  with  progress.  Geology  furnishes  no  genea¬ 
logical  link  to  show  that  existences  of  one  race  derive 
their  lineage  from  the  existences  of  another.” 

LACK  OF  PROOF  IN  GEOLOGY 

Miller  cites  a  striking  proof  of  his  statement  in  the 
case  of  fishes.  He  says :  “Of  vertebrata  fishes  rank 
lowest,  and  appear  first  in  geological  history.  Now 
fishes  differ  among  themselves.  Some  rank  nearly  as 
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low  as  worms,  some  nearly  as  high  as  reptiles.  If  fish 
could  have  risen  into  reptiles,  and  reptiles  into  mam¬ 
malia,  we  would  necessarily  expect  to  find  lower  orders 
of  fish  passing  into  higher,  and  taking  precedence  of 
the  higher  in  their  appearance  in  point  of  time.  But  it 
is  a  geological  fact  that  it  is  fish  of  the  highest  order 
that  appear  first  on  the  stage,  and  that  they  are  found 
to  occupy  exactly  the  same  level  during  the  vast  period 
represented  by  five  succeeding  geological  forma¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  progression,  and  the  argument 
fails.” 

Prof.  Joseph  LeConte,  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact,  in  his  book  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Science,  that  “the  evidence  of  Geology  to¬ 
day  is  that  species  seem  to  come  into  existence  sud¬ 
denly  and  in  full  perfection,  remain  substantially  un¬ 
changed  during  the  term  of  their  existence,  and  pass 
away  in  full  perfection.  Other  species  take  their 
places  apparently  by  substitution,  not  by  transmuta¬ 
tion.”  Darwin  himself,  in  his  Life  and  Letters,  said: 
“I  do  not  pretend  that  I  should  ever  have  suspected 
how  poor  was  the  record  in  the  best  preserved  geologi¬ 
cal  sections,  had  not  the  absence  of  numerous  transi¬ 
tional  links  between  the  species  which  lived  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  at  the  close  of  each  formation,  pressed 
so  hardly  upon  my  theory.”  He  admitted  that  no  ac¬ 
tual  processes  of  evolution  are  in  evidence.  He  said : 
“We  see  nothing  of  these  slow  changes,  until  the  hand 
of  time  has  marked  the  lapse  of  ages ;  and  then  so  im¬ 
perfect  is  our  view  into  long  past  geological  ages  that 
we  see  only  that  the  forms  of  life  are  different  from 
•what  they  formerly  were.”  The  fossil  remains  show 
no  gradual  changes  from  one  species  to  another. 
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Professor  Huxley,  in  his  Lay  Sermons,  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  that  an  impartial  survey  of  the  positively  ascer¬ 
tained  truth  “either  shows  no  modification,  or  demon¬ 
strates  it  to  have  been  very  slight,  and  yields  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  that  the  earlier  members  of  any  long- 
continued  group  were  more  generalised  in  structure 
than  the  later  ones.”  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  of 
Aberdeen,  in  his  book,  Heredity,  Revised  Edition,  1919, 
says:  “The  question  resolves  into  a  matter  of  fact. 
Have  we  any  concrete  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  definite  modifications  are  ever,  as  such,  or 
in  any  representative  degree,  transmitted?  It  appears 
to  us  that  we  have  not." 

THESE  ADMISSIONS  OF  SCIENTISTS  SHOULD  BE 

,  EMPHASISED 

It  has  been  objected  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take  these 
admissions  of  men  who  are  known  to  have  advocated 
the  general  theory  too  seriously,  since  the  admissions 
do  not  represent  their  main  attitude  toward  the  subject. 
But  these  candid  confessions  that  the  theory  has  such 
seriously  vulnerable  points  in  it  should  not  be  glossed 
over.  The  student  has  a  right  to  ask  these  specialists 
who  favour  the  theory  in  general,  in  spite  of  these  ad¬ 
missions  of  the  lack  of  important  evidence  to  justify 
their  position,  what  offsetting  facts  of  specific  char¬ 
acter  they  can  present  to  reassure  us  that  the  theory 
is  worthy  of  our  acceptance.  We  must  ask  for  proofs 
that  Miller,  LeConte,  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Thomson 
are  wrong  when  they  admit  that  no  positive  evidence 
exists  in  Geology  to  validate  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution  of  species. 
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LACK  OF  PROOF  IN  EMBRYOLOGY 

Prof.  August  Weismann  of  Germany,  a  gifted  biolo¬ 
gist,  denied  Darwin’s  view  that  individual  offspring 
developed  variations  that  persisted,  and  were  trans¬ 
mitted,  declaring  that  no  proofs  to  justify  the  theory 
could  be  found.  He  held  that  the  germ  plasm  is  the 
basis  of  heredity.  That  is  to  say,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  the  eggs  (the  generative  cells)  determine  the 
form  of  the  hens,  rather  than  the  hens  the  eggs.  Prof. 
Ernest  Haeckel  followed  W eismann’s  views,  and  his 
name  became  identified  with  what  is  called  the  bioge- 
netic  law  in  embryology,  which  is  also  known  as  the  re¬ 
capitulation  theory.  According  to  this  theory,  the  de¬ 
veloping  embryo  of  a  higher  animal  passes  through  the 
various  stages  which  marked  the  embryos  of  lower 
forms  of  animals,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  the 
process  of  evolution  had  involved  these  lower  forms  in 
its  progress  through  them  to  the  higher  form.  This 
theory  seemed  to  be  a  very  impressive  argument  for 
evolution  for  a  time. 

But  extensive  tests  of  the  theories  of  Weismann  and 
Haeckel  have  proved  that  the  embryonic  development 
of  certain  animals  has  nothing  in  it  whatever  to  suggest 
a  recapitulation  of  that  animal’s  history.  One  of  the 
latest  discussions  of  this  subject  is  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  A.  Weber,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  who 
writes  in  the  Scientific  American  Monthly,  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1922.  In  an  article  entitled  The  Mechanical  Side 
of  Evolution,  he  dwells  at  length  on  “some  remarkable 
recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of  embryology,”  and  says  : 
“It  was  long  ago  clearly  demonstrated  by  palaeontolo¬ 
gists  that  many  embryologists  had  confounded  the 
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phiiogenetic  development  of  species  with  that  of  the 
organs  considered  separately.  The  success  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  undertaken  to  verify  Mendel’s  laws  of  he¬ 
redity  nave  been  of  no  little  help  in  creating  an  entirely 
new  attitude  among  embryologists.  .  .  .  The  critical 
comments  of  such  embryologists  as  O.  Hertwig,  Keibel 
and  Vialleton  have  practically  tom  to  shreds  the  afore¬ 
said  fundamental  bsogenetic  law.  Its  almost  unani¬ 
mous  abandonment  has  left  considerably  at  a  loss  those 
investigators  who  sought  in  the  structure  of  organisms 
the  key  to  their  remote  origin  or  relationships.”  Thus 
leading  scientists  of  to-day  are  declaring  that  embry¬ 
ology  has  no  such  proofs  for  evolution  as  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have. 


NATURAL  SELECTION  DISPROVED  BY  MENDEL’S  LAV/ 

Darwin’s  theory  of  natural  selection  was  quite  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Weismann  and  others.  Gregor  Mendel, 
an  Austrian,  after  many  years  of  experimentation, 
wrote  on  Experiments  in  Plant  Hybridisation,  in  which 
he  proved  that  offspring  may  show  the  character  pos¬ 
sessed  by  either  parent ;  but  that  it  cannot  develop  any 
characters  whatsoever  which  were  not  manifest  or  lat¬ 
ent  in  the  ancestry.  He  emphasised  amazing  possibili¬ 
ties  in  varieties,  but  proved  that  after  a  certain  extent 
of  variations  had  been  reached,  the  transmission  ceases, 
and  recurrence  to  type  is  observed. 

Two  outstanding  students  of  Mendel’s  law  are  Prof. 
William  Bateson,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Cambridge 
University,  who  discusses  the  subject  in  his  book  Men¬ 
del’s  Principles  of  Heredity,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Plunt 
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Morgan,  Professor  of  Experimental  Zoology  in  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  who  presents  his  findings  in  his  book 
A  Critique  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution.  Both  of  these 
scientists,  after  long  original  investigation,  declare  that 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  is  no  longer  tenable. 
Professor  Bateson  declares  that  if  Darwin  had  known 
the  truth  revealed  by  the  testing  of  Mendel's  law,  he 
would  never  have  written  his  books. 

Bateson  says:  “The  conception  of  evolution  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  the  gradual  transmission  of  masses  of 
individuals  by  the  accumulation  of  impalpable  changes 
is  one  that  the  study  of  genetics  shows  immediately  to 
be  false.  Once  for  all,  that  burden,  so  gratuitously 
undertaken  in  ignorance  of  genetic  philosophy,  by  the 
evolutionists  of  the  last  century,  may  be  cast  into  ob¬ 
livion.  That  the  control  of  variations  is  guided  ever 
so  little  in  response  to  the  need  of  adaptation,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  sign.” 

In  December  of  1921,  Professor  Bateson  gave  an 
address  at  Toronto  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  which  he  said :  “It 
is  impossible  for  scientists  longer  to  agree  with  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  Varieties  of 
many  kinds  we  daily  witness,  but  no  origin  of  species. 
Thus  the  progress  of  science  is  destroying  much  that 
till  lately  passed  for  Gospel.”  Bateson  also  says:  “We 
may  be  certain  that  numbers  of  ‘recognised  species,’  if 
subjected  to  breeding  tests,  would  immediately  be 
proved  to  be  only  analytical  varieties.” 

Another  high  authority  makes  the  same  statement, 
Prof.  H.  D.  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  published  in  Science 
for  September,  1921,  an  article  in  which  he  said:  “It 
has  long  been  evident  that  all  those  ideals  of  evolution 
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iti  which  the  older  generation  of  scientists  grew  up  have 
been  disturbed,  or  indeed  transformed,  since  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  Mendel’s  work,  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  science  of  genetics.  The  small 
variations  on  which  the  natural  selectionist  relied  so 
much  have  proved  for  the  most  part  to  be  merely  fluc¬ 
tuations,  oscillations  about  a  mean,  and,  therefore,  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  permanent  types.”  In  accord 
with  this  view,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  leading  au¬ 
thority  on  fishes  in  America,  in  his  Science  Sketches, 
says :  “In  our  fresh  water  fishes  each  species  has  been 
described  ‘new’  three  or  four  times,  on  account  of 
minor  variations,  real  or  supposed.” 

Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  in  his  book  The  Outline 
of  Science,  in  discussing  “How  Darwin  Stands  To¬ 
day,  brings  his  discussion  to  three  conclusions,  i. 
If  Darwinism  means  tne  general  idea  of  evolution  or 
transformism — that  higher  forms  are  descended  from 
lower — then  it  stands  to-day  more  firmly  than  ever.” 
Does  Professor  Thomson  deny  Hugh  Miller’s  positive 
testimony  that  Higher  forms  of  fishes  appear  first,  and 
continue  at  the  same  level?  May  not  we  also  ask  if 
Darwinism  meant  this  general  conception,  rather  than 
a  specific  theory,  which  science  has  repudiated  ? 

We  come  closer  to  the  answer  to  our  question  in 
Professor  Thomson’s  two  remaining  conclusions.  2. 
“If  Darwinism  means  the  particular  statement  of  the 
factors  tn  evolution  which  is  expounded  (in  Darwin’s 
writings),  then  it  must  be  said  that,  while  the  main 
ideas  remain  valid,  there  has  been  development  all 
along  the  line.  Darwinism,  has  evolved  as  every  sound 
theory  should.”  In  other  words  modern  science  has 
left  Darwinism  behind  at  certain  points.  This  point 
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about  evidence  concerning  the  factors  in  evolution 
Professor  Thomson  touches  in  his  earlier  chapter  on 
“The  Story  of  Evolution,”  where  he  makes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  admission.  He  says:  “If  it  may  be  said  ‘So 
much  for  the  fact  of  evolution,  but  what  of  the  fac¬ 
tors?’  the  answer  is  not  easy.  For  not  only  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  the  greatest  of  all  scientific  problems,  but  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  still  very  young.”  Is  it  not  evident  that  we 
cannot  accept  the  fact  of  evolution  unless  we  have  some 
clear  light  as  to  the  factors  which  must  be  in  evidence 
before  the  fact  itself  can  be  positively  affirmed? 

Professor  Thomson  makes  another  significant  admis¬ 
sion  in  3.  This  is  in  accord  with  his  statement  quoted 
on  an  earlier  page,  from  his  book  Heredity.  He  says: 
“In  regard  to  the  raw  materials  of  evolution,  there  is 
greater  clearness  than  in  Darwin’s  time  as  to  the  con¬ 
trast  between  intrinsic  variations  of  germinal  origin 
and  bodily  modifications  imprinted  from  without,  and 
there  are  grave  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  lat¬ 
ter  do  affect  the  race  at  all.  .  .  .  There  should  be  no 
haste  to  close  any  door  of  reasonable  interpretation, 
still  less  of  experimental  inquiry,  but  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  among  zoologists  wide-spread  agreement  with  Sir 
Ray  Lankaster’s  pronouncement  that  one  of  the  notable 
advances  since  Darwin's  day  has  been  getting  rid  of  the 
Lamarckian  theory  of  the  transmission  of  individually 
acquired  characters  or  imprinted  bodily  modifica¬ 
tions.” 


HERBERT  SPENCER’S  ALTERNATIVE 

When  Herbert  Spencer  realised  that  so  many  scien¬ 
tists  were  taking  ground  against  various  points  of  the 
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evolution  theory,  he  felt  bound  to  defend  the  idea  that 
acquired  characters  persist  through  ages  of  transmis¬ 
sion.  In  the  Contemporary  Review,  February-March, 
1893,  wrote:  “Close  contemplation  of  the  facts  im¬ 
presses  me  more  strongly  than  ever  with  two  alterna¬ 
tives — either  there  has  been  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters,  or  there  has  been  no  evolution We  now 
have  the  proof  that  acquired  characters  do  not  persist. 
Yet  evolutionists  are  not  ready  to  accept  Spencer’s 
alternative. 

After  making  his  admissions  just  noted,  Professor 
Thomson  says  :  “But  we  may  perhaps  look  for  an  evo¬ 
lution  of  Lamarckism  as  well  as  Darwinism.”  Yes, 
perhaps  we  may.  Beyond  question,  evolutionists  held 
as  their  main  reason  for  advocating  the  theory  the  very 
points  that  are  now  repudiated.  Arid  they  are  not  giv¬ 
ing  us  any  new  evidence  to  take  the  place  of  claims  no 
longer  accepted.  If  any  such  new  facts  should  be  pro¬ 
duced,  no  one  would  be  more  ready  than  the  author  to 
accept  them.  No  seeker  after  the  truth  can  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  accept  a,  proved  fact.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sured  that  it  will  harmonise  with  every  other  proved 
fact,  and  he  knows  that  some  of  these  are  in  the  realm 
of  religious  certainties.  Meantime  there  are  further 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discussion. 


FACTS  INDICATING  DIRECT  EPOCHAL  CREATIVE  ACTS 

The  name  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  ranks  high 
among  the  leading  scientists  of  Europe.  Equally  high 
among  American  scientists  stands  the  name  of  Prof. 
James  D.  Dana  of  Yale  University.  These  two  men 
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were  among  the  most  active  students  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  They  both  accepted  the  theory  as  the  prob¬ 
able  explanation  of  the  processes  of  nature,  but  both 
also  held  that  certain  undeniable  facts  regarding  the 
constitution  of  man  compelled  them  to  demand  a  spe¬ 
cial  direct  creation  of  man  in  order  to  an  adequate  sci¬ 
entific  explanation  of  man’s  nature  and  powers. 

They  also  held  that  science  must  recognise  several 
facts  which  point  to  direct  epochal  creative  acts  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  time  of  man’s  appearance  upon  the  earth. 
The  thorough-going  evolutionist  asserts  that  the  entire 
process  of  nature  has  been  a  continuous  development 
from  the  beginning,  involving  all  that  appears  in  na¬ 
ture  and  in  man  as  well,  without  any  direct  creative 
acts  at  particular  points  in  the  process.  But  we  shall 
present  the  reasons  for  urging  that  the  view  of  the 
thorough-going  evolutionist  cannot  stand  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries,  as  well  as  facts  long 
recognised  by  such  men  as  Wallace  and  Dana.  Wal¬ 
lace  discusses  these  subjects  in  his  two  books  Darwin¬ 
ism  and  On  Natural  Selection.  We  shall  note  the  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  these  two  leading  scientists  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  RADIOACTIVITY 

In  1896  Prof.  Alexandre  Bequerel  discovered  radio¬ 
activity,  and  a  new  experimental  science  came  into  be¬ 
ing.  It  derives  from  nature  at  first  hand  astonishing 
evidence  of  the  properties  of  atoms  previously  unsus¬ 
pected.  Two  outstanding  scientists  who  deal  with  this 
subject  are  Prof.  John  Joly,  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  in  his  book  Radio  and  Geology;  and  Prof, 
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Frederick  Soddy,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  his 
book  Matter  and  Energy.  Both  books  are  marked  by 
clarity,  and  are  popular  in  style,  though  technical. 
Professor  joly  makes  the  significant  statement  that 
“there  are  many,  even  among  scientific  readers,  who 
are  still  unacquainted  with  the  considerable  body  of 
facts  which  enters  into  the  subject  of  radioactivity  as 
an  influence  on  terrestrial  history.” 

Every  radioactive  element  is  derived  from  its  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  family  group,  such  as  the  Uranium  group, 
or  the  Thorium  group,  as  a  result  of  emanations,  or 
radiations,  involving  loss  as  the  body  giving  off  the 
emanations  is  diminished  in  the  process.  Thus  after 
uranium  has  given  off  a  certain  number  of  emanations, 
the  result  is  ionium.  Then  when  ionium  has  given  off 
certain  emanations,  the  result  is  radium.  Again  radium 
in  turn  gives  off  certain  emanations,  and  the  result  is 
helium,  and  so  on.  Each  element  has  a  “period  of 
transformation.”  That  of  radium  is  rather  short-lived, 
being  only  1760  years.  This  process  of  emanations  is 
accompanied  by  heat. 

The  spectroscope  proves  that  radioactive  elements  in 
the  sun  and  stars  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  earth, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  radiation.  Hence 
the  process  is  going  on  throughout  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse,  according  to  which  radioactive  substance  is  being 
steadily  diminished.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  method  is  being  employed  to  replenish  the  loss 
sustained  by  each  radioactive  body.  Professor  Soddy 
gives  us  a  homely  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  coal 
supply  on  cur  earth,  which  is  being  steadily  diminished, 
with  no  indication  anywhere  of  a  provision  to  replenish 
the  loss. 
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Had  the  physical  universe  existed  in  its  present  form 
for  endless  ages,  as  the  evolutionists  claim,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  exhausted  by  the  process  of  emana¬ 
tion  long  since.  This  means  that,  because  of  this  con¬ 
stant  loss  of  emanations,  diminishing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  physical  universe  is  a  stupendous  clock  that 
is  running  down.  And  it  also  means  that  this  present 
cosmic  process,  involving  the  present  form  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  had  a  beginning  at  a  definite  point  of  time,  and 
is  a  different  process  from  that  which  may  have  gone 
before.  Hence  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  a  direct  creative  agency  started  this  present  proc¬ 
ess  according  to  a  new  and  specific  plan.  Here  is  the 
first  direct  epochal  creative  act  to  be  noted. 

SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION  OF  LIFE  AN 
UNSCIENTIFIC  ASSUMPTION 

Evolutionists  claim  that  life  must  have  appeared 
spontaneously.  That  is  to  say,  one  day  dead  dirt 
clothed  itself  with  life.  This  assumption  is  necessary 
to  their  theory.  But  no  scientist  ever  claimed  to  have 
any  scientific  evidence  of  such  an  origin  of  life.  All 
experiments  have  led  to  the  verdict  that  the  assumption 
must  be  repudiated. 

Professor  Tyndall  made  very  extensive  researches 
in  this  field.  He  said:  "I  share  with  Virchow  the 
opinion  that  the  theory  of  evolution  in  its  complete 
form  involves  the  assumption  that  at  some  period  of 
the  earth’s  history  there  occurred  what  would  be  called 
spontaneous  generation  of  life;  but  I  also  agree  with 
him  that  proofs  are  wanting.  I  also  hold  with  Vir¬ 
chow  that  the  failures  to  discover  such  spontaneous 
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generation  of  life  have  been  so  lamentable  that  the 
doctrine  is  utterly  discredited." 

The  only  alternative  is  direct  creative  agency  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  appearance  of  life,  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  declared:  “The  very  first  vegetable  cell  must 
have  possessed  altogether  new  powers.  Here  we  have 
an  indication  of  a  new  power  at  work.”  In  his  first 
edition  of  The  Origin  of  Species,  Mr.  Darwin  held 
this  view.  He  said :  “There  is  grandeur  in  this  view 
of  life,  with  its  several  powers,  having  been  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms,  or  into  one.” 
Here  is  a  second  direct  epochal  creative  act  to  be  noted. 


CONSCIOUSNESS  ALSO  INDICATES  DIRECT  CREATION 

The  third  epochal  moment  in  the  process  of  creation 
was  when  consciousness  came  into  existence  in  animal 
life.  The  then  existing  nature  could  no  more  produce 
consciousness  of  itself  than  it  could  produce  life.'  It 
nas  been  claimed  that  since  the  development  of  every 
animal  comes  from  a  primal  germ,  there  is  no 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  idea  that  every  item  of  the 
content  in  each  case  should  have  come  from  an  original 
germ.  But,  to  take  man  as  an  instance  in  point,  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  man  developing  from  any 
other  than  a.  human  germ.  Rather  is  the  evidence 
against  any  such  development  in  the  case  of  any  species. 
Wallace  said:  “The  advance  from  the  vegetable  to  the 
animal  is  completely  beyond  ail  possibility  of  explana¬ 
tion  by  matter,  its  laws  and  forces.  It  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sensation  or  consciousness,  constituting  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms.” 
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THE  HUMAN  MIND  DIFFERENT  IN  KIND  FROM  THAT 
OF  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS 

Darwin  insisted  that  it  is  only  a  difference  in  degree. 
But  other  scientists  differ  from  Darwin.  Professor 
Romanes,  in  his  Mental  Evolution  of  Animals,  declares 
that  the  distinction  “consists  in  the  power  which  the 
human  mind  displays  of  objectifying  ideas,  the  power 
to  think  by  introspective  reflection,  in  the  light  of  self- 
consciousness.”  He  further  says:  “We  have  the  best 
evidence  to  prove  that  no  animal  can  possibly  attain  to 
these  excellencies  of  subjective  life.” 

Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan,  in  his  Animal  Life  and  Intelli¬ 
gence,  says:  “I  do  think  that  we  have  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  analytical  faculty  so  definite  and  marked  a 
new  departure  that  we  should  emphasise  it  by  saying 
that  the  faculty  of  perception,  in  its  various  specific 
grades,  differs  genericaliy  from  the  faculty  of  concep¬ 
tion.”  Here  again  the  inevitable  alternative  is  a  fourth 
direct  epochal  creation,  in  bestowing  upon  man  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  endowment. 

MAN  IN  A  CLASS  BY  HIMSELF 

Wallace  urges  strongly  that  “man's  entire  nature 
and  all  his  faculties,  whether  moral,  intellectual  or 
spiritual,  have  not  been  derived  from  their  rudiments 
in  the  lower  animals  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
action  of  the  same  general  laws  as  his  physical  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  derived.  .  .  .  The  inference  I  would  draw 
from  this  class  of  phenomena  is  that  a  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  guided  the  development  of  man  in  a  definite  di¬ 
rection  and  for  a  definite  purpose,  just  as  man  has 
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guided  the  development  of  many  vegetable  and  animal 
forms.  Tne  whole  tone  of  Wallace’s  discussions  leads 
us  to  believe  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first 
to  welcome  the  Knowledge  of  Mendel’s  investigations. 

Wallace  specifies  several  points  about  man  as  being 
unique.  The  lower  animals  have  a  hairy  covering. 
Evolution  demands  that  anything  useful  shall  be  re¬ 
tained,  yet  man  has  very  little  of  this  protection,  useful 
m  a  savage  state.  Hair  is  thickest  on  the  backs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  but  is  usually  absent  from  the  backs  of  men. 
Again  tne  animals  go  on  all  fours,  while  man  walks  up¬ 
right.  The  brute  has  powerful  muscles  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  to  enable  it  to  carry  its  head  as  it  does,  but 
man  has  no  such  muscles.  Again,  the  great  superiority 
of  the  hand  of  man  over  the  fore-foot  of  any  lower 
animal  indicates  something  more  than  a  natural  process 
of  evolution  to  explain  its  origin. 

The  brain  of  man  specially  excites  the  wonder  of 
Wallace.  Evolution  would  give  man  a  brain  capacity 
slightly  superior  to  that  of  the  next  lower  animals;  but 
man  has  a  much  greater  brain  capacity  than  would  have 
been  necessary  to  maintain  his  superiority.  There  is 
no  material  diminution  of  the  brain  case  in  pre-historic 
man.  Closely  related  is  man’s  unique  power  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Max  Mueller  said  :  “Human  language  such  -as 
we  possess  requires  a  faculty  of  which  no  trace  has 
been  discovered  in  lower  animals.  Rational  language 
is  traced  back  to  roots,  and  every  root  is  the  sign  of  a 
general  conception  or  abstract  idea,  of  which  the  animal 
is  incapable.”  Romanes  and  Morgan  both  emphasise 
this  fact. 

Professor  Dana,  in  his  Manual  of  Geology,  says : 
Man  s  origin  has  thus  far  no  scientific  explanation 
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from  science.  The  great  size  of  his  brain,  his  eminent 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  his  voice  and  speech, 
give  him  his  sole  title  to  the  position  at  the  head  of  the 
kingdom  of  life.”  Modern  evolutionists  no  longer  hold 
with  Darwin  that  man  is  descended  from  an  anthro¬ 
poid  ape.  They  have  invented  the  idea  that  both  man 
and  ape  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  known.  Could  anything 
be  more  unscientific  ?  Is  this  intellectual  honesty  ? 

Most  significant  of  all  is  the  fact  that  savage  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe  have  been  proved  quite  capable 
of  a  rapid  education  to  the  point  of  leaving  their  savage 
life  behind  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  They  have 
proved  to  possess  moral  and  religious  capacities  which 
enable  them,  in  less  than  fifty  years,  to  accept  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  respond  to  its  constraints 
upon  them  to  develop  genuine  Christian  character.  In 
his  Descent  of  Man,  Darwin  concedes  the  unique  char¬ 
acter  of  man’s  moral  nature.  He  says :  ‘‘The  moral 
sense  perhaps  affords  the  best  and  highest  distinction 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Man  alone  can 
with  certainty  be  ranked  as  a  moral  being.  He  alone 
is  capable  of  comparing  his  past  and  future  actions  or 
motives,  and  of  approving  or  disapproving  of  them. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  lower 
animals  have  this  capacity.”  In  this  added  endowment 
in  man's  constitution  we  have  a  fifth  direct  epochal 
creation. 

MISAPPREHENSIONS  ABOUT  SPECIAL  CREATION 

A  little  monograph  has  recently  appeared  entitled 
Evolution  versus  Special  Creation,  from  the  pen  of 
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Prof.  Horace  N.  Mateer,  of  the  College  of  Wooster. 
He  is  a  thorough-going  evolutionist,  hut  fails  in  a 
ratner  tragic  way  to  present  the  facts  set  forth  by  lead¬ 
ing  scientists  whom  we  have  quoted,  in  their  position 
that  science  demands  direct  epochal  creative  acts  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  which  we 
have  specified  in  the  process  of  nature.  We  have  noted 
that  these  same  scientists  are  also  evolutionists  in  that 
they  accepted  the  theory  in  general  as  applying  to  the 
creation  below  man.  But  Professor  Mateer  knows  no 
middle  ground. 

He  says :  “The  only  theory  advanced  by  those  who 
oppose  evolution  (which  to  him  is  only  thorough-going 
evolution)  is  the  theory  of  special  creation,  which 
maintains  that  the  created  universe  was  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  finished  form  by  a  series  of  omnipotent 
fiats,  or  miraculous  acts,  and,  being  the  product  of  an 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  Creator,  it  was  perfect  in  all 
pari5,  and  therefore  incapable  of  change  or  improve¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  advocate  of  special  creation  tells  us 
that  God  did  it  by  a  series  of  instantaneous  miraculous 
acts  about  six  thousand  years  ago.” 

This  amazing  statement  by  a  teacher  who  is  supposed 
to  give  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  discussion  is 
rather  startling.  The  only  inference  from  his  state¬ 
ment  is  that  no  one  advocates  any  sort  of  special  crea¬ 
tion  except  the  people  who  assert  that  God  did  it  about 
six  thousand  years  ago.  Has  Professor  Mateer  never 
heard  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and  James  D.  Dana? 
And  does  he  not  know  that,  apart  from  the  theory  of 
the  organic  evolution  of  species,  practically  every  in¬ 
telligent  student  of  the  subject  recognises  geologic 
periods  as  creative  days?  Professor  Mateer  gives  no 
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reference  to  any  individual  who  holds  these  views 
which  he  attributes  to  the  class  in  general.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  is  an  instance  of  special  pleading. 

Professor  Mateer  presents  the  recapitulation  theory, 
and  says :  “The  facts  harmonise  so  completely  with 
the  theory  that  they  have  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  have  investigated  them.’’  Yet 
we  have  quoted  Prof.  A.  Weber,  of  the  University  of 
Geneva,  on  an  earlier  page,  as  declaring,  in  the  Scienti¬ 
fic  American  Monthly ,  for  February,  1922,  that  the 
findings  of  the  latest  original  investigators  of  highest 
standing  “have  practically  torn  to  shreds  the  aforesaid 
biogenetic  law,”  and  that  “its  almost  unanimous  aban- 
doment  has  left  considerably  at  a  loss  those  investiga¬ 
tors  who  sought  in  the  structure  of  organisms  the  key 
to  their  remote  origins  or  to  their  relationships.” 

Professor  Mateer  specifies  the  instance  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  vestigial  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  neck  of 
animals,  which  it  is  claimed  are  the  record  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  acquired  as  gills  “at  the  time  when  the 
ancestors  of  these  air-breathing  vertebrates  lived  in  the 
water,  and  have  persisted  as  a  habit  of  growth.”  This 
is  the  one  familiar  citation.  Professor  Mateer  goes  on 
to  say :  This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  illus¬ 
trations  that  might  be  related  did  space  permit.”  It 
would  not  have  taken  much  space  to  mention  ten  or 
fifteen  more,  without  specifying  “hundreds.”  In  this 
connection  Professor  Mateer  makes  no  mention  of  all 
those  facts  which  we  have  enumerated  which  scientists 
have  pointed  out  as  unique  possessions  by  man  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  special  creation  in  his  case,  which  facts  far 
more  than  offset  the  items  mentioned  as  vestigial  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  physical  relation  to  the  lower  animals.  In 
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fact  we  have  noted  that  Wallace  accepts  this  relation, 
and  at  the  same  time  denies  that  evolution  can  explain 
man’s  unique  constitution  without  a  special  creation. 


DANA  S  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT 

Professor  Dana,  in  a  very  suggestive  little  volume 
entitled  Genesis  and  Science,  tells  us  that  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  through  the  work  of  the  famous 
Swiss  scientist,  Prof.  Albert  H.  Guyot,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Neufchatel,  and  later  of  Princeton.  Guyot 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Agassiz,  and  came  to  this 
country  through  Agassiz’s  influence.  Several  years  ago 
Guyot  was  preparing  a  course  of  lectures  on  General 
History,  and  thought  to  commence  it  with  an  introduc¬ 
tory  lecture  on  Cosmogony,  or  the  world  before  man, 
drawing  his  facts  from  astronomy,  geology  and  biology. 
He  worked  out  the  order  of  events  without  a  thought 
of  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  When  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  says,  it  flashed  upon  him  that  it  set  forth 
essentially  the  same  order  of  events  as  the  cosmogony 
of  the  Bible.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  the  Genesis 
account,  and  confirms  his  views  in  his  book  Cosmogony 
of  the  Bible. 

Dana’s  discussion  covers  some  seventy  pages.  He 
declares  that  “the  narrative  contains  but  brief  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  grand  steps  of  progress  in  the 
earth  s  genesis.”  He  holds  that  Genesis  itself  suggests 
long  geological  creative  days,  for  in  Gen.  2 : 4  we 
find  the  word  “day”  used  to  cover  the  entire  period  of 
creation.  He  notes  that  the  first  creative  days  cover  the 
inorganic  creation,  while  the  later  days  cover  the  or¬ 
ganic  creation. 
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Professor  Dana  dwells  specially  upon  the  fact  the 
“light”  which  existed  before  the  sun  is  mentioned  was 
cosmic  light.  He  says :  “The  phenomena  of  light  have 
been  proved  to  be  a  result  of  molecular  action.  .  .  . 
Man  has  found  that  the  laws  of  heat  and  of  electrical 
and  chemical  action  are  so  involved  with  those  of  light 
that  all  these  conditions  are  convertible  and  one  in 
molecular  origin.  ’  The  light  of  the  sun  reported  later 
simply  indicates  that  “the  sun  was  made  to  appear,” 
the  whole  story  having  its  significance  for  one  who  is 
thinking  of  the  order  of  events  as  related  to  the  earth. 

Proceeding  step  by  step  in  his  discussion  of  each 
creative  epoch,  as  carefully  as  a  scientific  geologist 
would,  Professor  Dana  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Genesis  record  uses  different  phrases  to  indicate 
the  act  of  creating  life  below  man,  and  that  of  man’s 
creation.  He  deems  it  most  significant  that  we  find 
the  phrases  “let  the  earth  bring  forth”  and  “let  the 
waters  bring  forth,”  suggesting  a  general  process  of 
evolution.  But  he  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  when  we  come  to  man’s  creation,  the  form  of 
statement  is  marked  by  a  decided  difference :  “Let  us 
make  man,  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.”  Here  he 
holds  that  the  record  allows  a  general  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  up  to  man ;  but  demands  a  special  creation  of  man. 

Concerning  the  beginning  of  the  organic  creation, 
he  says :  “This  creation  of  plants  was  the  introduction 
of  the  new  element  of  life,  a  new  creation,  inconceiva¬ 
bly  above  the  physical  forces  of  dead  matter  before 
existing.  Dana  declares:  “This  system  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  the  student’s  fancy.  It  is  in  the  record 
profoundly,  and  the  fact  displays  purpose  in  the  author 
of  the  document  and  knowledge  of  philosophy  beyond 
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that  of  man.”  He  declares  :  “To  the  minds  of  Agassiz 
and  Guyot,  thus  taught  by  nature,  the  hand  of  God  did 
not  appear  to  be  lifted  from  his  works.  They  held 
that  the  development  was  carried  forward  by  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  looked  upon  each  successive  species  as  exist¬ 
ing  by  his  creative  act.  God  was  not  only  at  the  head 
as  the  source  of  power,  but  also  in  every  movement 
and  creatively  in  each  new.step  of  progress.  .  .  .  Grad¬ 
ual  development,  if  not  actually  taught,  is  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  record.” 

Concerning  man  Dana  says :  “Science  has  made  no 
real  progress  toward  proving  that  the  divine  act  was 
not. required  for  the  creation  of  man.  No  remains  of 
ancient  man  have  been  found  that  indicate  a  progenitor 
of  lower  grade  than  the  lowest  existing  tribes;  none 
that  show  any  less  of  the  erect  posture  and  other  es¬ 
sential  characteristics  of  the  exalted  species.  Made  in 
the  image  of  God,  man  is  capable  of  moral  distinctions 
and  of  spiritual  progress;  and  hence  with  him  began  a 
new  era  in  history,  that  of  moral  freedom  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Holding  that  no  merely  human  appreciation 
could  have  conceived  such  an  amazing  cosmogony  cen¬ 
turies  before  modem  science,  Dana  concludes:  “The 
degree  of  accordance  between  science  and  the  Bible 
which  has  been  made  out  should  satisfy  us  of  the  divine 
origin  dolh  of  nature  and  the  Bible,  If  one  in  origin, 
they  should  be  in  essential  harmony  in  cosmogonic 
ideas;  and  so  they  prove  to  be.” 

BETTER  APPRECIATION  OF  CREATIVE  ACTIVITY 

Prof.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Snoddy,  of  Transylvania 
College,  in  a  recent  article  on  “Creative  Religion”  in 
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The  Christian  Century,  for  June  7th,  1923,  makes 
some  very  illuminating  statements  about  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  new  distinctions  to  be  made  in  the  future 
discussion  of  evolution  and  creation.  He  says :  “The 
rise  of  the  modern  conception  of  evolution  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  the  conception  of  creation.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  evolution  was  interpreted  by  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  science  in  terms  of  naturalism.  Evolution  as 
thus  interpreted  eliminated  both  creation  and  Creator. 
The  species  originated  by  natural  forces  rather  than  by 
a  creative  act  of  God.  Strange  to  say,  the  issue  ranged 
around  the  origin  of  the  first  of  the  species.  .  .  . 
Neither  evolutionist  nor  theologian,  in  the  form  which 
the  issue  assumed,  had  any  interest  in  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  than  the  first  of  the  species.  In  all  subsequent 
history  mechanism  or  automatism  ruled  for  both. 

“But  at  present  both  terms  are  undergoing  radical 
change,  a  change  that  is  bound  to  put  both  terms  at 
the  disposal  of  Christian  thought.  In  the  first  place 
‘creation’  is  no  longer  used  to  indicate  the  origin  of 
the  first  of  a  species  only,  but  for  every  member,  not 
to  explain  simply  the  origin  of  the  universe  at  one 
stroke  as  an  event  in  time,  but  rather  to  indicate  the 
unique,  novel,  originative  activity  of  God  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  experience.  In  every  cosmic  impulse  he  greets 
us  with  a  fresh  outburst  of  creative  resource.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Snoddy  declares  that  the  term  evolution  is 
gradually  detaching  itself  from  naturalism.  In  fact 
science  is  coming  to  see  that  if  naturalism  be  true, 
there  can  be  no  evolution.  Naturalism  means  a  world, 
eternally  given,  without  novelty,  closed.  To  save  evo¬ 
lution  science  is  compelled  to  surrender  naturalism. 

He  quotes  from  Prof.  Wm.  Patten,  of  Dartmouth, 
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in  his  recent  book,-  The  Grand  Strategy  of  Evolution, 
to  the  effect  that  “there  can  be  no  creation  without  evo¬ 
lution,  and  no  evolution  without  creation,’’  and  fur¬ 
ther  asserts  that  “science  no  longer  occupies  itself  with 
origins  but  with  continuities.  It  is  no  longer  opposed 
to  creation,  but  to  creations  isolated  and  unrelated. 
.  .  .  Continuity  means  the  continuation  or  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  past  into  the  piesent.  The  gains  of  each 
moment  are  carried  forward  and  utilised  in  the  next 
moment.  The  whole  past  finds  its  goal  in  a  unique  and 
novel  present,  and  every  present  is  a  new  beginning  for 
an  equally  unique  and  novel  future.  .  .  .  This  means 
that  in  every  creation  God  continues  and  embodies  his 
former  creations.  God  utilises  the  gains  of  the  past  in 
any  new  departure  for  the  future.  God  is  an  econom¬ 
ist:  he  conserves  his  gains,  never  doing  over  again 
what  he  has  done  before.  .  .  .  No  creation  comes  out  of 
another.  Though  continuous  with  another,  it  comes 
straight  from  God.  All  creatures  and  creations  own 
him  as  Creator.” 

Professor  Saoddy  adds :  “Thus,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  current  modifications  of  the  concepts  of  creation 
and  evolution,  religion  and  science  are  laying  aside 
their  old-time  enmity  for  a  program  of  common 
service.  Religion  may  speak  of  a  ‘creative  evolution’ 
and  science  of  a  ‘progressive  creation.’  Creation 
points  to  the  source,  and  evolution  to  the  method  of 
the  cosmic  process.”  He  further  adds  that  one  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  interpretation  is  that  “in  an  unfinished 
world  human  freedom  finds  a  secure  basis.  .  .  .  Every 
appearance  of  the  nev/  concept  means  that  man  is  get¬ 
ting  from  under  the  yoke  of  fatalism  that  has  enslaved 
the  human  spirit  so  long.  .  .  .  What  a  change !  For- 
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merly  natural  laws  were  thought  'of  as  instruments  of 
servitude,  now  as  instruments  of  freedom.  .  .  .  The 
creative  concept  is  putting  a  new  dynamic  into  our  faith 
in  immortality.  The  life  immortal  is  continuous  with 
the  life  that  how  is.  God  is  engaged  not  only  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  world  of  temporal  values,  but  of  eternal  values 
as  well.  By  living  with  Him  we  live  the  life  eternal 
now,  as  well  as  the  life  temporal.  Once  eternal  life  is 
brought  into  vital  relation  to  our  present  life  and  made 
continuous  with  it,  it  is  possible  to  make  it  a  part  of 
one’s  total  organised  program  of  living.” 

We  have  quoted  at  length  from  this  discussion  be¬ 
cause  it  suggests  a  vital  truth  in  emphasising  the  fact 
that  many  people  who  have  been  classified  in  opposing 
camps  are  nearer  together  than  they  have  supposed?1 
Certainly  theistic  evolutionists  can  find  in  these  state¬ 
ments  a  standing  ground  for  recognising  an  evolution¬ 
ary  process  as  God’s  method  of  carrying  forward  his 
creative  program,  and  at  the  same  time  find  a  place 
for  a  scientific  recognition  of  those  facts  which  point  to 
great  epochal  direct  creative  acts,  especially  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  man. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
and  James  D.  Dana  will  yet  prove  to  be  closer  than 
some  scientists  have  been  to  the  position  which  the 
majority  will  come  to  advocate,  as  the  full  light  of 
progressing  science  will  clarify  the  significance  of  con¬ 
tinued  discovery  and  persistent  testings  of  the  theories 
that  come  and  go.  Preconceived  prejudice  will  yield 
to  the  truth  that  God  is  in  immediate  and  continuous 
creative  touch  with  his  world  and  in  special  sym¬ 
pathetic  contact  with  his  human  creatures. 
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Extract  from  Chapter  I 

Religion  must  be  real  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be 
intellectually  consistent  with  one’s  appreciation  of  val¬ 
ues  in  all  life,  never  doing  violence  to  one’s  intelligence. 
The  honest  student  can  only  believe  that  which  he  rec¬ 
ognises  as  being  reasonable. 

Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  in  our  day.  We  hear 
everything  questioned,  God,  the  Bible,  government,  and 
even  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  The  whole  philosophy 
of  the  social  order  is  being  attacked.  The  intellectual 
difficulties  encountered  by  young  people  in  finding  their 
way  to  positions  of  confidence  bn  many  subjects  are 
very  real. 

Freedom  of  inquiry  must  be  encouraged.  At  the 
same  time  wise  guidance  is  essential  to  successful 
study. 

True  education  must  achieve  a  balanced  training  that 
shall  not  neglect  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
young  people.  It  mast  lead  to  worthy  ideals  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  The  training  of  the  class¬ 
room  should  send  out  the  student  furnished  with  guide- 
posts  to  indicate  the  way  of  the  development  of  no¬ 
blest  character.  Too  many  institutions  furnish  no  such 
guide-posts. 

Thinking  is  a  moral  activity,  and  must  be  to  some 
purpose.  Learning  and  science  divorced  from  the 
building  of  character,  and  ignoring  the  value  of  spirit¬ 
ual  passion,  can  never  uplift  the  race.  Honest  doubt 
may  be  an  evidence  of  sincere  effort  to  find  reality; 
but  it  always  seeks  reality  in  order  to  live  it.  Right 
living  can.  never  be  based  on  wrong  thinking.  The 
honest  thinker  will  give  loyal  allegiance  to  the  best  he 
knows. 
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Extract  from  Chapter  II 

We  owe  a  very  great  debt  to  modern  science.  It 
has  opened  an  ever-widening  horizon  to  the  human 
mind.  Yet  many  have  been  inclined  to  exalt  science 
unduly.  It  should  arrest  our  thought  when  we  realise 
that  what  we  supposed  forty  years  ago  to  be  accepted 
results  of  scientific  research  are  now  proved  to  be  in¬ 
correct  and  untenable  inferences. 

We  are  gaining  more  light  because  we  are  having 
more  science.  Light  is  never  a  disturber  of  realities. 
It  is  always  a  revealer  of  them.  No  intelligent  person 
would  have  less  scientific  research.  We  must  have 
more,  and  still  more.  But  we  must  demand  that  men 
shall  be  ready  to  accept  the  new  light,  no  matter  what 
preconceptions  may  be  overthrown  thereby. 

Science  has  no  place  for  prejudice,  whether  intel¬ 
lectual  or  religious.  Science  insists  that  mere  theories 
shall  always  be  held  as  only  theories  until  discovered 
facts  make  them  valid.  Too  many  theories  have  been 
accepted  as  if  they  had  been  proved,  whereas  they 
have  not  been.  On  the  other  hand,  many  men  have 
not  been  open-minded  to  new  light,  because  it  threat¬ 
ened  to  contravene  their  preconceptions.  True  science 
has  suffered  in  both  of  these  directions. 

We  may  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  whatever 
new  light  may  come  from  any  source,  it  will  not  be 
contrary  to  the  truth  which  has  proved  its  reality  in 
our  actual  experience.  That  involves  the  further  con¬ 
fidence  that  nothing  essential  to  true  Christianity  will 
fail  of  permanency. 
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Extract  from  Chapter  III 
i  he  explanation  of  the  supremacy  of  Christianity 
among  the  religions  of  men  is  the  character  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  won  the  high  place  of 
being  recognised  as  the  greatest  specialist  in  religion 
known  to  men,  both  in  the  quality  of  his  teaching  and 
the  character  of  his  life.  Hence  the  religion  which  we 
exalt  in  this  book  is.  Christianity. 

The  moment  we  assert  that  Christ  is  the  dynamic 
in  Christianity,  which  explains  its  superiority  over  all 
other  religions,  the  question  will  be  asked:  “Which 
Christ?”  A’  dozen  Christs  emerge  at  the  mention  of 
his  name.  There  can  be  but  one  answer — the  Christ 
of  the  Gospels.  Let  all  ecclesiastical  non-essentials  be 
relegated  into  the  background,  and  let  the  Christ  por¬ 
trayed  in  those  Gospels  make  his  own  appeal.  He  will 
vindicate  his  claim  to  be  “the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life.” 

Christ’s  teaching  meets  every  human  need 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  in  his  book 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character ,  makes  this 
inviting  statement  to  all  inquirers:  “When  one  turns 
to  the  Gospels,  he  discovers  with  fresh  surprise  the 
extraordinary  richness  and  variety  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  Each  period  in  history  goes  with  its  question 
to  the  simple  record,  and  finds  an  answer  which  seems 
written  to  meet  the  special  problem  of  the  time.”  Let 
those  who  tell  us  that  modern  demands  for  leadership 
have  outgrown  Jesus  Christ  ponder  this  declaration  of 
the  Harvard  professor,  who  finds  Christ  adequate  for 
every  such  need. 
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“In  these  days  when  so  many  of  the  statements  of 
the  Christian  faith  have  been  cast  into  the  melting  pot 
for  re-statement,  it  is  fortunate  that  such  an  admirable 
book  as  this  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  people 
who  are  doing  some  thinking  on  their  own  account.” — 
The  Christian  Advocate,  Chicago. 

“Teachers  of  young  people’s  Bible  classes,  parents 
and  pastors  responsible  for  the  direction  of  young  life 
often  ask  for  a  safe,  sane  book  which  will  present 
Christianity  in  its  relation  to  the  scientific  discoveries 
of  the  day.  Here  is  the  book.  Dr.  Johnston  adequately 
and  sympathetically  meets  the  demand  among  young 
people  for  intellectual  sanctions  for  Christian  life  and 
service.” — The  Lookout,  Cincinnati. 

“A  serious  and  trustworthy  attempt  to  show  that  one 
is  in  full  harmony  with  scientific  thinking  when  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  We 
recall  no  other  comprehensive  study  like  this  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  young  person  who  is  facing  question- 
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ings  and  hostile  attacks  upon  the  Christian  faith.”— 
Record  of  Christian  Work. 

“It  will  pay  any  thinking  person  to  read  and  re-read 
every  one  of  the  fifteen  chapters.” — The  Religious 
Telescope. 

“The  chapter  on  ‘The  Prayer  Life  of  Believers’  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  Book.” — The  Baptist 
Standard. 

“This  volume  by  Dr.  Johnston  is  of  great  value  at 
the  point  of  proving  that  there  is  no  intellectual  an¬ 
tagonism  between  science  and  the  Scriptures.  It  shows 
that  there  is  no  intellectual  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
believing  the  Bible  and  being  Christians.  The  book 
shows  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  difficulties  it 
seeks  to  overcome.” — Herald  and  Presbyter. 

“There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  Christians  like 
myself  who  think  on  the  positive  side  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  but  who  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
definite  information  to  allay  some  of  the  natural  doubts 
which  come  from  our  present  form  of  education.  The 
book  meets  every  question  in  a  way  that  has  given  me 
a  great  uplift  in  intellectual  faith.  I  am  enthusiastic 
over  the  possibility  of  good  it  can  accomplish.”- — A 
Young  Business  Man  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post:  “Dr.  Johnston  strikes 
a  note  which  should  key  all  sound  and  fruitful  in¬ 
quiry  :  ‘Religion  must  be  real  in  the  sense  that  it  must 
be  intellectually  consistent  with  one’s  appreciation  of 
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'Values  in  all  life,  never  doing  violence  to  one’s  intel¬ 
ligence.’  He  wisely  emphasises  the  necessity  for  posi¬ 
tive  and  constructive  thinking.  A  life  purpose,  a  life 
achievement  cannot  be  built  around  negations.  The 
questioning  attitude,  which  is  a  right  attitude,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  interrogation 
mark.  No  man,  as  Dr.  Johnston  says,  is  competent 
to  discuss  critically  those  matters  which  lie  within  the 
realm  of  religious  faith  who  has  never  made  honest 
experiment  in  the  laboratory  of  spiritual  realities.  The 
testimony  of  experience,  here,  as  everywhere,  is  wor.th 
volumes  of  theory.  Dr.  Johnston’s  discussion  of  the 
programme  of  Christ,  and  the  life  of  devotion  and 
service,  which  occupies  the  last  chapters  of  the  book, 
is  most  stimulating  and  helpful.” 

The  Canadian  Congregationalist:  “Dr.  Johnston  has 
done  a  splendid  service  in  writing  this  non-technical 
book  for  thinking  people  to  show  that  there  is  full 
harmony  between  science  and  Clfristianity.” 

The  Topeka  Capitol:  “This  book  is  designed  for 
young  people,  but  adults  will  profit  by  it.  The  author 
deals  with  practically  all  the  questions  and  problems  of 
youth  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the 
Bible  and  its  various  teachings.” 
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AN  EVOLUTIONIST  AT  CALVARY 

WILLIAM  PIERSON  MERRILL,  D.  D. 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City 


(Report  of  Commencement  Address,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  May  29,  1923) 


True  Christians  should  be  deeply  concerned  for  the  religious 
rights  of  evolutionists.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  warn  them 
off  the  ground  of  Christian  faith  as  trespassers.  A  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Christian  Church  is  to  fit  its  message  to  all  sorts 
of  thinking.  From  the  beginning  Christianity  showed  marvelous 
adaptability  to  varying  forms  of  thought  and  philosophy.  It 
was  conscious  of  a  message  for  all  the  world  and  confident  that 
its  message  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  philosophy  no 
less  than  in  terms  of  Old  Testament  thinking.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
is  a  brilliant  and  decisive  illustration.  The  author  had  the  auda¬ 
city  and  the  faith  to  see  that  the  essence  of  the  Christian  message 
could  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  any  philosophy  which  the 
human  mind  might  hold  seriously  and  he  restated  the  Gospel  in 
terms  of  the  logos  philosophy.  Paul  gives  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  secret  of  his  success  as  a  missionary  in  the  words,  “I  am  made 
all  things  to  all  men.”  No  one  supposes  he  meant  any  compro¬ 
mise  or  perversion  of  the  truth. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  evolution  is  true  or  false 
/or  partly  true.  The  Church  is  facing  the  fact  that  modern  edu¬ 
cation  is  built  up  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution.  No  problem 
confronts  the  Church  more  serious  or  immediate  than  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  a  real  and  vital  connection  between  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  colleges  and  the  life  of  the  Church.  Somehow  we 
must  hold  knowledge  and  religion  together. 

Take  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross.  Can  the  evolutionist,  while 
holding  heartily  and  firmly  to  his  faith  in  evolution,  find  a  real 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  cross?  Of  course  the  meaning  of  Calvary 
to  the  evolutionist  may  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  but 
why  may  it  not  be  real  and  vital  to  him  in  his  own  way?  Fun¬ 
damentally  to  him  as  to  all  it  means  that  God  assumes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  having  made  a  world  in  which  sin  was  possible. 
Moreover  for  any  doctrine  to  be  intellectually  satisfying  it  must 
have  a  clear  connection  with  the  universe  and  with  the  individual. 
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It  must  mean  something  real  and  positive  in  the  life  of  the  world 
and  something  definite  also  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
basis  of  our  theological  thinking  as  Christians  must  be  the  con¬ 
viction  that  by  the  deity  of  Jesus  we  mean  that  “God  is  always 
and  everywhere"  like  Jesus”,  that  “what  Jesus  was  God  is.”  What 
is  there  then  in  the  life  of  God,  as  the  evolutionist  knows  Him 
through  the  study  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  revealed  Himself, 
which  is  represented  by  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross? 

There  are  two  facts:  First,  that  in  the  light  of  evolution  the 
very  essence  of  sin  is  in  holding  back  the  advancing  purpose  of 
God  in  the  life  of  the  world;  second,  that  the  force  which  saves 
is  the  principle  of  the  laying  down  of  life.  Evolution  reveals  an 
advancing  purpose  of  God,  pushing  ever  on  towards  higher  and 
richer  realization  of  the  meaning  of  life.  As  we  watch  God  at 
work  in  His  world  we  come  upon  two  facts.  The  first  is  that  the 
very  essence  of  sin  and  failure  is  the  holding  oneself  apart  from 
God’s  advancing  purpose.  That  which  we  see  in  the  life  of  God 
in  the  world  is  set  forth,  as  in  no  other  fact  or  event  of  history, 
in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Where  is  the  purpose  of  God,  the 
loving  advancing  purpose  for  the  race,  so  clearly  and  positively 
seen  as  in  Him  and  in  His  ideals  and  His  Gospel?  And  the 
cross  means  that  men  set  themselves  against  that  purpose.  Vividly 
in  Calvary  the  nature  of  sin  is  set  forth  as  it  works  today  and  has 
worked  through  all  the  countless  ages  since  God  began  to  make 
the  world. 

But  from  the  cross  shines  forth  also  in  transcendent  glory  the 
principle  found  all  through  the  life  of  the  world  that  life  gets 
onward,  that  the  world  finds  its  salvation,  through  the  laying 
down  of  life.  The  central  principle  of  life  is  that  very  law  of 
sacrifice,  of  the  laying  down  of  life  for  the  good  of  others,  which 
is  shown  supremely  on  the  cross.  It  is  the  law  of  the  cross  by 
which  evolution  has  got  forward. 

Many  years  ago  Henry  Drummond  pointed  out  in  his  Lowell 
Lectures  that  life  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  full  as  much  through 
another  law  than  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  a  law  which  he  calls 
“the  law  of  struggle  for  the  life  of  others.”  It  is  the  law  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  fittest  over  against  and  working  in  with  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  this  law,  which  reaches  back 
through  the  whole  process  of  the  developing  of  life  on  the  earth, 
with  the  coming  of  man  gets  the  chance  for  its  full  and  glorious 
outworking,  the  definite  subordination  of  the  law  of  survival  to 
the  law  of  sacrifice.  Watching  God  at  work  in  the  world  we  see 
a  mighty  principle  at  work,  the  central  principle  of  life;  and  it 
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points  straight  to  Calvary.  The  cosmic  law  is  the  law  of  progress 
through  sacrifice.  And  this  law  finds  fullest,  most  dramatic, 
most  appealing  manifestation  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Just  as  His 
life  is  the  perfect  life,  so  His  death  is  the  perfect  death  setting 
forth  once  for  all  this  great  cosmic  principle,  the  law  on  which 
God  is  always  acting,  the  law  on  which  He  has  built  the  world, 
the  law  of  sacrifice  of  the  fittest.  Is  not  that  a  doctrine  the 
evolutionist  can  understand  and  proclaim?  It  is  a  part  of  his 
philosophic  and  scientific  faith.  The  facts  of  the  world,  as  he 
understands  them,  are  bound  up  with  the  cross  of  Jesus.  The 
cross  is  the  supreme  forth-setting  of  the  law  on  which  God 
always  works.  It  makes  the  cross  of  more  and  not  of  less  effect 
by  showing  that  it  is  the  one  perfect  illustration  of  the  way  God 
works  to  get  mankind  forward. 

When  we  turn  to  the  personal  side  of  it,  how  does  the  evolu¬ 
tionist  find  the  cross  of  Christ  possessed  of  saving  power  over 
the  individual?  If  salvation  is  the  realization  by  any  individual 
of  his  highest  capacities,  the  entering  into  the  best  and  noblest 
possible  living,  then  there  is  a  clear  connection  between  the  death 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  personal  salvation.  That  death 
does  four  things: 

First,  it  is  the  manifestation  in  the  most  dramatic  and  impres¬ 
sive  form  of  the  principle  of  life  and  salvation  as  Jesus  saw  it. 
To  Him  life  was  not  being  safe,  but  being  a  savior;  not  playing 
safe,  but  playing  the  game.  Life  is  given  to  be  spent,  not  hoarded, 
to  be  given  up.  Some  such  central  message  He  puts  in  unfor¬ 
gettable  form  by  His  own  death.  There,  in  His  death,  is  our 
eternal  and  undying  challenge  to  a  life  that  dares  and  sacrifices. 

Second,  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Revealer  of  God,  is  the 
clearest  proof  that  God  is  with  us  in  this  kind  of  life  that  is 
saved  by  losing.  God  reveals  Himself  in  a  man.  The  revelation 
is  many-sided,  of  course,  but  supremely  this  is  a  man  who  dares 
stake  everything  for  God  and  humanity,  who  takes  all  He  has 
and  offers  it  up.  It  tells  us  that  the  self-sacrificing  life  is  the 
divinest  life.  The  stamp  of  divinity  is  on  one  who  dares  to  die. 

Third,  what  really  saves  me,  saves  the  individual,  is  not  some¬ 
thing  done  centuries  ago,  but  something  God  does  now,  something 
He  is  always  doing,  something  that  is  part  of  His  very  nature, 
and  has  been  wrought  by  Him  into  the  very  stuff  of  the  world 
He  is  making.  I  am  saved  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  God  now  and 
Calvary  is  the  unique  proof  and  forth-setting  of  that  great  prin¬ 
ciple  which  saves  me  today.  If  I  see  the  cross  rightly,  I  shall 
see  Christ  as  Lowell  saw  Him,  “toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever 
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with  the  cross  that  turns  not  hack.”  It  is  that  cross  that  turns  not 
back,  that  cross  at  work  today,  which  saves  the  men  of  today. 

Fourth,  the  cross  saves  me  by  calling  me  into  a  fellowship  of 
sacrifice  and  of  service.  It  is  salvation,  of  the  highest  and  finest 
sort,  to  be  led  into  self-forgetfulness  through  absorbing  interest 
in  a  great  person  or  a  great  cause.  It  is  when  the  cross  becomes 
a  vital  principle  in  me  that  I  am  saved  by  it.  We  get  the  full 
power  of  the  cross  of  Christ  only  when  we  say,  with  the  apostle, 
“He  laid  down  His  life  for  us  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren.”  To  enter  into  that  spirit  is  not  simply 
a  result  of  salvation  through  the  atonement  of  Christ;  it  is  salva¬ 
tion,  it  is  entering  into  life  through  the  working  of  God’s  atoning 
Spirit,  that  eternal  Spirit  through  which  Jesus  offered  Himself 
and  in  which  God  and  man,  God  in  man,  is  ever  offering  Himself 
for  the  life  and  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  evolutionist  has  a  place  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Others 
may  press  nearer  and  see  more  deeply  into  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  sacrifice  whereby  mankind  is  being  saved.  But  along  his 
own  way  the  evolutionist  may  come  to  Calvary  and  find  there  a 
significance  and  a  glory  which  he  alone  can  fully  appreciate. 
The  cross  may  be  to  him  the  symbol  and  pledge  of  that  “one 
far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves”,  the  su¬ 
preme  and  heart-satisfying  revelation  in  one  scene  of  the  cease¬ 
less  working  of  those  “hands  that  reach  through  nature,  moulding 
men.” 
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THE  doctrine  of  evolution  has  wrought  a  far-reaching 
and  profound  effect  upon  every  department  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  thought.  As  a  result  we  have  a  new  biology 
a  new  physiology,  a  new  astronomy,  a  new  sociology — in 
short,  it  has  either  revolutionized  or  greatly  modified  all 
science  and  all  philosophy. 

Theology  has  not  escaped  from  the  conquering  arms  of 
this  modern  Alexander.  Though  it  made  stubborn  resistance, 
it  was  forced  back  from  point  to  point,  from  one  redoubt  to 
another,  till  every  stronghold  was  surrendered.  There  was 
many  a  hard-fought  battle:  the  length  of  the  “days”  of  cre¬ 
ation,  whether  twenty-four  hours  or  immeasurable  ages ; 
the  method  of  creation,  whether  immediately  by  Divine  fiat 
or  by  slow,  age-long  processes;  the  order  of  creation,  that 
of  Genesis  or  that  of  geology;  the  orgin  of  species,  whether 
'oy  special  creations  or  by  derivation  from  pre-existing  spe¬ 
cies  ;  and  especially  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  These 
were  the  battlefields  where  evolution  and  traditional  theole 
ogy  met  and  foughht.  And  the  issues  were  settled  in  fftyor 
of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis. 

The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  theologian  has  necessitated  some  important  and  even 
radical  changes  in  his  theology.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  point  out  some  of  these  changes.  The  writer  does 
not  assume  to  speak  for  all  Christian  evolutionists,  but  he 
believes  that  he  is  expressing  the  views  of  many  evangelical 
Christians  who  have  accepted  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science. 

And  first  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  man.  “There  are 
three  theories,"  wrote  Professor  LeConte,  “concerning  the  ori¬ 
gin  "of  the  individual.  The  first  is  that  of  the  pious  child 
who  thinks  that  he  was  made  very  much  as  he  himself  makes 
dirt  pies;  the  second  is  that  of  the  street  gamin,  or  Topsy, 
who  says,  ‘I  was  not  made  at  all — I  growed’ ;  the  third  is 
that  of  most  intelligent  Christians,  i.e.,  that  we  are  made  by 
a  process  of  evolution.”  So  there  are  three  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  race.  Mr.  Bryan  believes  that  man 
was  made  immediately  by  Divine  fiat,  both  body  and  soul ; 
the  materialist  believes  that  man  was  the  product  of  blind 
force  inherent  in  matter,  working  by  blind  evolution — he 
“was  not  made  at  all — he  growed” ;  the  Christian  evolution¬ 
ist  believes  that  man  was  created  by  eternal  God  by  a  process 
of  evolution  beginning  at  the  very  dawn  of  life  on  the  earth. 
God  did  not  create  the  first  human  beings  instantly,  directly 
out  of  dust,  but  developed  them  from  lower  forms  of  life 
through  immeasurable  ages. 

This  does  not  deny  that  God  created  man.  The  earth,  as 
all  educated  persons  believe,  was  brought  to  its  present  form 
through  a  long  process  of  development  from  original  nebu¬ 
lae;  yet  we  say  God  made  the  earth.  The  giant  oak  that 
towers  heavenward  and  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  grew 
from  a  little  acorn;  yet  we  say  God  made  the  oak.  The  in¬ 
dividual  man  developed  from  a  spherule  of  protoplasm  to  a 
little  babe  and  from  a  babe  to  mature  manhood;  yet  we  say 


God  made  the  man.  Even  so,  though  we  hold  that  the  genus 
homo  was  developed  from  lower  forms  of  life,  we  may  yet 
say  that  God  made  the  genus  homo. 

This  conception  of  creation  is,  to  my  mind,  more  sublime 
than  that  which  was  taught  to  me  in  childhood — God  taking 
a  handful  of  dust  and  shaping  it  into  the  form  of  a  man, 
then  blowing  His  breath  into  it,  and,  lo !  it  comes  to  life  and 
begins  to  move !  A  good  story  for  children,  it  was  well 
adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  race.  It  was  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written.  Valuable  to 
us  also  if  we  interpret  it  in  a  large  spiritual  sense. 

But  no  person  can  accept  it  throughout  as  a  literal  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  The  most  conservative  theologians  take  great 
liberties  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  Does  God 
breathe,  and  did  He  literally  blow  his  breath  into  Adam’s 
nostrils?"  Did  He,  really,  make  Eve  out  of  one  of  Adam’s 
ribs?  Were  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
literal  trees  with  literal  fruit?  Was  the  serpent  a  sure- 
enough  snake,  and  did  it  talk  to  Eve  with  audible  words  ? 
Did  God  really  come  down  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Garden  “in 
the  cool  of  the  day”?  Not  even  Mr.  Bryan  will  insist  that 
all  these  details  are  to  be  taken  literally.  The  most  conser¬ 
vative  “literalist”  gives  a  figurative  interpretation  to  some 
parts  of  the  story.  Is  it  not  more  consistent  and  reasonable 
to  consider  the  whole  story  as  allegorical  and  not  at  all  a 
scientific  account  of  creation?  “Its  true  and  deep  object,” 
said  Farrar,  “was  to  set  right  an  erring  world  in  the  su¬ 
premely  important  knowledge  that  there  was  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  a  God  who 
saw  all  things  which  He  had  made  and  pronounced  them  to 
be  very  good.” 

Evolution  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
human  depravity — not  different  from  the  Bible,  but 
different  from  the  traditionad  theology.  We  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  depravity.  Man  is  apparently 
a  weak,  erring,  sinful  creature,  constantly  going  astray,  con¬ 
stantly  falling  below  his  ideals,  constantly  giving  way  to  the 
demands  of  his  lower  nature.  But  why  this  weakness,  in¬ 
firmity,  depravity?  The  traditional,  theology  explained  it 
thus God  made  the  first  man  and  woman  perfect ;  they  dis¬ 
obeyed  God  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  and  thus  fell 
from  their  estate  of  innocence;  they  transmitted  to  their 
posterity  their  fallen  nature  and  thus  the  whole  stream  of 
humanity  was  polluted  and  depraved. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  dogma  of  the  fall  of 
the  race  in  Adam  is  Scriptural.  But  one  can  find  no  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  for  it  in  the  Bible.  The  story  in  Genesis,  even  if 
taken  literally,  gives  no  hint  of  results  so  far-reaching.  No 
Old  Testament  lawgiver  or  priest  or  prophet  makes  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  such  a  race-wide  catastrophe.  Jesus  in  all  His  dis¬ 
courses  about  sin  and  salvation  never  once  alludes  to  the  so- 
called  “fall”  of  the  race  in  Adam.  St.  John,  in  his  sublime 
Apocalyptic  drama  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil, 
never  remotely  hints  at  such  a  fall  as  being  the  origin  of 
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j  evil.  -  Of  all  the  Biblical  writers,  Paul  alone  alludes  to  it. 
He  speaks  of  this  Pharisaic  doctrine  as  if  it  were  familiar 
to  his  readers.  He  uses  it  as  a  premise  in  an  at!  hominem 
argument,  just  as  he  used  the  superstitious  practice  of  bap¬ 
tism  for  the  dead  as  a  premise  for  an  argument.  It  was 
neither  an  Old  Testament  doctrine,  nor  a  New  Testament 
{  doctrine,  but  a  “leaven  of  the  Pharisees.”  And  yet  nearly 
every  old  system  of  theology  was  founded  upon  this  huge 
assumption. 

The,  Christian  evolutionist  denies  this  dogma.  The  race 
|  has  never  fallen.  Individuals  fall?  t  ribes  and^nations  may 
degenerate.  But  the  race  as  a  whole  has  ever  been  ascend¬ 
ing.  Man  did  not  begin  at  the  top  and  fall  to  the  bottom. 
He  began  at  the  bottom,  and  has  been  climbing  up.  One  of 
the  surest  conclusions  of  geology  and  archaeology  and  his¬ 
tory  is  that  man  was  once  a  savage  and  through  the  ages 
has  been  climbing  upward.  His  progress  has  been  traced 
from  the  lowest  savage  of  the  river  drift  to  the  civilized 
man  of  to-day. 

The  Christian  evolutionist  holds  that  the  animal  origin  of 
jnan  accounts  for  his  depravity.  The  eviT^vinced  in  human 
nature  is  the  beast  nature  that  still  remains  in  man.  Sin  is 
a  falling  back  into  the  beast,  a  reversion  to  the  lower  type,  a 
subordination  of  the  higher  nature  to  the  lower. 

What  is  normal  and  right  in  a  lower  animal  may  be  ab¬ 
normal  and  sinful  in  a  human  being.  Gluttony  is  normal  in 
the  swine,  combativeness  in  the  dog,  vanity  in  the  peacock, 
ferocity  in  the  tiger,  cowardice  in  the  deer,  polygamy  in  the 
barnyard.  But  these  qualities  in  men  are  abnormal  and  sin¬ 
ful.  Is  it  not  much  more  rational  to  ascribe  the  source  of 
these  abnormal  tendencies  to  a  bestial  ancestry  than  to  hypo¬ 
thetical  fore-parents  who,  according  to  the  story,  were  only 
guilty  of  one  act  of  disobedience?  As  man  emerged  from 
his  simian  ancestry  he  brought  with  him  much  of  the  lower 
nature.  This  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  and  has  been  bequeathed,  more  or  less  of  it,  to  every 
one  of  us  by  our  parents.  It  has  been  modified  here  and 
there  in  different  ages  and  different  races.  On  the  whole, 
the  race  has  ascended  very  far  from  the  original  primitive 
state.  But  there  still  remains  a  large  element  of  the  beast- 
nature  in  humanity.  Still  we  need  to  “move  upward  and 
let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  made  necessary  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  Let  me  first  state 
the  traditional  view!  Those  who  holcl  the  old  dogma  of  “the 
fall”  ground  the  necessity  of  redemption  in  the  fall  of 
Adam.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Adam's  disobedience,  the  race 
would  have  needed  no  Saviour.  The  work  of  Christ  was  to 
save  the  race  from  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  fall.  Man -was  con¬ 
demned  to  eternal  punishment,  either  because,  to  quote  from 
Lyman  Abbott,  “the  whole  race  was  in  Adam  as  the  oak  is 
in  the  acorn  and  sinned  in  him,  or  because  the  whole  race 
was  represented  by  Adam  and  is  held  responsible  for  his  act. 
or  because  the  whole  race  descended  from  Adam  and  in¬ 
herited  his  sinful  nature  from  him.”  In  either  case  the  hu¬ 
man  race  was  ruined  and  reprobate.  The  work  of  Christ 
was  to  undo  what  Adam  did — to  restore  man  to  favor  with 
God:  to  satisfy  justice  and  propitiate  God;  to  remove  the 
curse  that  rested  upon  the  race. 

The  Christian  evolutionist  finds  the  necessity  of  redemp¬ 
tion  in  the  animalism  that  still  clings  to  human  nature.  Sin 
is  not  the  “old  Adam,”  but  the  old  animal  rising  up  and 
gaining  ascendency.  Christ  came  to  save  men,  not  from  the 
curse  of  Adam,  but  from  the  curse  of  the  beast.  We  need 
salvation,  not  because  Adam  sinned,  but  because  we  our¬ 
selves  have  sinned,  because  we  have  yielded  to  this  lower 
nature,  because  without  Divine  help  we  are  constantly  fall¬ 


ing  back  into  animalism..  Salvation  is  the  lifting  of  men 
out  of  the  animal  nature  into  the  spiritual  nature.  The  work 
of  Christ  is  to  carry  forward  to  perfection  the  evolution  of 
man.  As  Henry  Drummond  said,  “Christianity  is  the  fur¬ 
ther  evolution.”  It  is  the  force  that  evolves  character,  that 
develops  the  spiritual  nature. 

lhe  object  of  the  atonement  is  not  to  move  the  heart  of 
God  to  pity  so  that  lie  will  forgive  the  race  for  something 
which  Adam  did,  and  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  race 
even  yet  has  not  heard  of;  neither  is  it  to  patch  up  some 
rent  which  Adam  is  said  to  have  made  in  the  moral  law  and 
thus  satisfy  justice.  As_an  evolutionist  sees  it,  the  mission 
■of  Christ  was  to  touch  the  heart  of  man;  to  reveal  the 
Father’s  love;  to  present  an  uplifting  ideal;  to  inspire  men 
with  a  nobler  altruism;  to  bind  them  to  Christ  with  the  ties 
of  a  holy  passion,  and  thus  to  lift  them  out  of  selfism  into 
altruism,  out  of  animalism  into  spirituality,  out  of  sin  into 
rightousness,  out  of  beast-likeness  into  God-likeness. 

Christ  uplifts  men,  not  only  by  the  cultural  power  of  His 
ethics  and  the  inspiration  of  hope,  but  by  presenting  in  His 
own  character  a  lofty  ideal.  It  is  a  well-known  law  that 
men  tend  to  become  like  their  ideals.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  human  evolution.  As  Professor  LeConte 
has  said,  “In  organic  evolution  species  are  transformed  bjT 
their  environment.  In  human  evolution  character  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  its  own  ideal.  Organic  evolution  is  by  necessary 
law;  human  evolution  is  by  voluntary  effort,  i.e.,  by  free 
law.  Organic  evolution  is  pushed  onward  and  upward  from 
behind  and  below ;  human  evolution  is  drawn  upward  and! 
forward  from  above  and  in  front  by  the  attractive  force  of' 
ideals.”  The  same  writer  wrote:  “The  most  powerfullly 
attractive  ideal  ever  presented  to  the  human  mind,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  potent  agent  in  the  evolution  of  human  char¬ 
acter,  is  the  Christ.”  Jesus  himself  declared:  “And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  As  He  is  lifted  up. 
before  men,  and  they  look  upon  Him  and  accept  Him  as 
their  ideal,  they  do,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  become 
more  and  more  like  Him.  “But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face,, 
beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory.”  That  is 
evolution’s  philosophy  of  redemption. 

The  passion  of  Jesus  fits  into  this  scheme  of  redemption. 
“Vicarious  sacrifice  is  not  an  episode,”  as  Lyman  Abbott- 
has“said;  "it  is  the  universal  law  of  life.  Life  comes  only 
from  life,  and  life-giving  costs  the  life-giver  something.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  Divine  order  of  Nature,  that  the  birth  of  a 
life  should  be  through  the  pain  of  another.”  The  lowest  of 
all  living  creatures,  the  unicellular  organism,  in  reproduc- 
duction  must  sacrifice  one-half  of  its  own  life.  The  flower 
cannot  perpetuate  its  kind  without  giving  up  all  or  a  part  of 
its  own  life.  The  parent  bird  sacrifices  its  liberty  to* incu¬ 
bate  and  its  energy  to  feed  its  young.  The  human  mother 
in  travail  brings  forth  her  child,  and  in  so  doing  sacrifices 
part  of  her  life.  So  Christ,  in  sacrificing  Himself  to  k-ive 
life  to  humanity,  is  fulfilling  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  the 
law  which  He  himself  declared,  “Except  a  grain  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone;  but  if 
it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit.”  So  He,  in  order  to  bear  much 
fruit,  in  order  to  redeem  humanity,  in  order  to  give  spirit¬ 
ual  life  to  men,  must  sacrifice  Himself. 

The  only  way  in  which  He  could  give  life  to  humanity 
was  through  sacrifice.  It  was  not  substitutionary,  but  vica¬ 
rious  ;  not  Christ  bearing  penalty  in  our  stead,  but  Christ 
suffering  for  our  sake,  as  a  life-giver  to  give  spiritual  life 
to  us,  and  thus  to  save  us  from  sin. 

Two  great  factors  or_ .forces,  in  evolution  are  “the  strug¬ 
gle  for  self”  and  “tfie  struggle  for  others.”  They  appear- 
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in  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  nutrition  and  reproduction.  We 
see  them  working  in  the  long  history  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  one  seeking  to  preserve  the  individual  and  the  other  to 
preserve  the  species.  As  life  rises  higher  in  the  scale,  the 
struggle  for  self  becomes  less  and  the  struggle  for  others  is 
intensified,  reaching  its  acme  in  maternity — the  struggle  of 
the  mother  to  preserve  her  offspring.  In  the  human  species 
we  find  these  same  forces  at  work,  individuals  struggling 
for  their  own  lives,  and  parents  struggling  for  their  off¬ 
spring.  At  first  among  primeval  human  beings  this  altru¬ 
ism,  or  this  struggle  for  others,  was  limited  to  the  family. 
Then  it  grew  till  it  took  in  the  whole  clan  or  tribe.  Then 
as  patriotism  it  extended  itself  to  embrace  a  nation.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  widened  altruism  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  has  intensified  it  in  every  relation 
of  life.  True  Christianity  is  the  flower  of  altruism.  While 
not  annulling  the  primal  law  of  self-preservation,  it  exalts 
the  struggle  for  others  to  the  supreme  place  in  life.  Christ’s 
life  is  the  beau  ideal  of  this  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  His 
gospel  is  “love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  “Whatsoever  ye 
would,  even  so  do,”  is  its  Golden  Rule  of  conduct.  And  as 
the  years  roll  by  and  the  race  climbs  steadily  towards  this 
ideal — as  men  learn  to  follow  the  Christ  and  to  practice  His 
Golden  Rule  and  to  live  His  law  of  love— the  struggle  for 
self  will  diminish  and  the  struggle  for  others  will  be  inten¬ 
sified  until  eventually  altruism  shall  hold  universal  sway. 
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Evolution  teaches  us  that  redemption  is  a  gradual  process. 

It  is  not  the  work  of  an  insfent,  but  of  months  and  years —  w 
in  its  highest  and  finest  effects  it  is  the  work  of  ages.  God 
works  by  processes  of  slow  development  as  we  measure 
time.  But  with  God  time  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence. 

As  was  said  of  a  noted  artist,  so  we  may  say  of  God,  "He 
counts  not  the  lapse  of  mortal  years  in  creating  an  immor¬ 
tal  work.”  When  He  wanted  a  world,  instead  of  speaking 
it  into  existence  in  an  instant,  He  took  ages  to  make  it. 
When  He  wanted  certain  species  of  plants  and  animals,  He  { 
developed  them  through  countless  years.  When  He  wanted 
the  human  species,  He  evolved  it  through  innumerable  gener-  ’ 
ations.  To-day,  when  He  wants  a  tree,  He  makes  it  to  , 
grow  from  a  tiny  seed.  Evolution  has  been  defined  as  “Godls_ J. 
way  of  doing  things.”  Whatever  God  wants,  either  in  phys- 
ical  nature  or  in  human  nature,  He  accomplishes  by  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  redemption  of  a  human  soul  is  an  evolutionary 
process.  God  plants  the  seed  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul, 
and  from  that  seed  develops  the  beautiful  flower  of  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  “like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal,”  and  the  leaven  kept  growing 
“till  the  whole  was  leavened.”  It  is  “like  to  a  grain  of  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field,"  and  the 
tiny  seed  evolved  into  a  tree.  The  redemption  of  a  soul  is 
evolution:  it  is  God’s  way  of  saving  men. 


From  Fish  to  Fashions 

By  William  Willard  Howaid 


A  GOOD  friend  in  Middletown  who  bought  a  Russian 
Princess  Blouse  to  send  to  her  granddaughter  in  col¬ 
lege  made  this  comment: 

"It  seems  a  long  step  from  salt  codfish  to  ladies'  blouses; 
but  you  seem  to  have  taken  it  in  a  very  short  time.  I  think 
you  must  be  the  most  nimble  philanthropist  I  know.  I  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  help  you  more  liberally  in  your  beau¬ 
tiful  enterprise.” 

This  refers  to  the  fact  that  two  years  ago,  when  two  ships 
owned  by  me  put  in  at  a  port  in  Newfoundland  to  repair 
damages  caused  by  December  gales,  I  helped  destitute  fisher¬ 
men  by  taking  on  board  cargoes  of  salt  codfish  and  selling 
them  by  mail  in  the  United  States  at  approximately  one-third 
the'retail  price,  and  that  now,  to  help  destitute  and  suffering 
members  of  the  nobility  and  intelligentsia  of  monarchist  Rus¬ 
sia  who  fled  from  home  to  escape  death  at  the  hands  of  re\o- 
lutionists  and  are  existing  miserably  in  alien  lands  border¬ 
ing  on  Bolshevist  Russia.  I  am  offering  for  sale  hand-em¬ 
broidered.  hand-sewn  women’s  blouses  made  by  starving  Rus¬ 
sian  gentlewomen  in  a  relief  industry  carried  on  by  Anne 
Louise  Howard  in  a  far  outpost  of  Eastern  Europe. 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  step  from  fish  to  fashions  was 
short,  because  it  was  taken  in  literal  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mand,  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do.” 

I  believe  that  this  command  means  what  it  says.  I  believe 
that  we  are  expected  to  obey  it,  without  hesitation,  without 
question,  each  one  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability. 


In  the  matter  of  the  codfish,  my  ships  were  in  that  particular 
port  in  Newfoundland  by  stress  of  weather  and  hazards  of 
the  sea;  the  destitution  was  there;  the  unsold  codfish  was 
there.  Clearly,  then,  this  was  something  laid  upon  me,  be¬ 
cause,  going  to  that  place  to  meet  my  ships,  I  found  the  need. 
It  was  something  for  my  hand  to  do;  so,  without  consulting 
anyone,  or  holding  a  meeting,  or  adopting  resolutions,  or 
calling  upon  the  government  to  act,  I  did  what  my  hand 
found  to  do — I  loaded  unsold  codfish  into  my  ships  and 
sailed  for  home.  When  the  fish  trade  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  cargoes  I  sold  the  fish  in  small  lots  by 
mail.  I  did  what  my  hand  found  to  do. 

Going  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Bolshevist  Russia  seeking 
cargoes  for  my  ships,  I  found  instead  the  ghastly  tragedy  of 
the  Russian  gentlewomen.  It  was  a  colossal  and  ti  agic  situ¬ 
ation— the  brains,  the  education,  the  creative  ability,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  of  a  nation  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
million  inhabitants  exiled,  passed  by,  forgotten,  left  to  die 
of  hunger  and  broken  hearts,  while  peasants  of  Bolshevist 
Russia  had  been  fed  and  clothed  at  a  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  scores  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Did  I  pass  by  on  the  other  side  because  the  problem  of 
relief  was  of  enormous  magnitude?  Did  I  call  upon  the 
American  Congress  to  do  something?  Did  I  say  that  this 
was  a  task  for  an  international  committee?  I  certainly  did 
not.  The  command,  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,” 
was  laid  upon  me  individually.  It  was  meant  for  me.  It 
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REV.  WALTER  SPENCE  ON  EVOLU¬ 
TION  AND  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY 

Editor  The  Christian  Work: 

The  writer  is  utterly  amazed  and  right¬ 
eously  indignant  that  any  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  assuming  the  name  of  “a  Christian,” 
should  be  permitted  the  use  of  the  columns 
of  The  Christian  Work  to  broadcast  his 
rationalistic  caricature  of  every  historical 
and  doctrinal  statement  of  God's  Word  as 
to  the  origin  of  man,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  sin,  and  the  mission  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  redemption  of  sinful  and  sin¬ 
ning  humanity.  We  refuse  to  become  a 
party  to  any  further  dissemination  of  his 
blatant  infidelity  by  quoting  or  discussing 
any  portion  of  an  article  that  is  the  rankest 
expose  of  the  fact  that  “evolution”  is  the 
arch-enemy  of  Christian  faith  and  character 
,  and  of  the  Christian  church  that  has  ever 
been  discussed  by  a  professedly  “Christian 
minister,”  and  appeared  in  and  been  pro- 
\  mitigated  by  a  religious  paper  within  the 
writer’s  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  a  case 
wherein  "the  wrath  of  man  is  made  to 
praise  God”  and  bless  humanity  in  disclos¬ 
ing  the  atheistic  infidelity  and  apostasy  of 
this  type  of  so-called  “Christian  evolution,” 
and  in  defiantly  challenging  the  Christian 
church  to  a  “dual  to  the  death”  in  defense 
of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  of  its 
own  existence,  mission  and  redemptive  char- 
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acter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  the  Rev. 
Walter  Spence  is  correct  in  his  “evolution¬ 
ary  hypotheses,”  the  Bible  is  the  basest 
fraud  that  has  ever  been  imposed  upon  the 
human  race,  and  Christianity  the  most 
heartless,  cruel  and  deceptive  of  all  simi¬ 
larly  false  and  “pagan”  religions,  and  the 
preachers  of  it  are  the  worse  foes  and  de¬ 
ceivers  of  their  fellow-men  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

We  submit  this  article  as  the  evidence  of 
this  fact,  and  challenge  the  author’s  right 
to  the  name  of  “Christian”  in  any  evan¬ 
gelical,  rational  or  Biblical  sense.  Ingersoll 
and  Darwin  were  as  “orthodox”  in  their 
onslaughts  against  the  Word  of  God  and 
Christianity  in  their  day  as  is  this  article 
on  Christian  evolution”  by  a  “Congrega¬ 
tional  pastor”  of  our  own. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Christian 
Work  and  its  predecessors  all  the  forty- 
four  years  of  my  ministry  and  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  it,  but  an  article  as  “rank”  as  the 
above  almost  drives  me  to  "giving  it  up" 
forever.  I  certainly  could  not  commend  it 
as  a  family  paper,  or  to  anyone  but  a  dis¬ 
criminating  reader  who  does  his  own  ihink- 
ing.  That  article  will  do  more  to  under¬ 
mine  the  faith  of  men  in  the  Word  of  God, 
Christianity  and  the  ministry  than  anything 
The  Christian  Work  has  ever  contained, 
and  I  regret  it. 

J.  A.  Livingston  Smith. 


Evolution  or  Special  Creation? 

By  EDWARD  L.  RICE 


Dr.  Rice  is  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  He  here  presents  succinctly  and  per¬ 
suasively  the  case  for  evolution  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  whose  faith  in  God  is  not  shaken  but  rather 
enlarged  by  that  explanation. — The  Editors. 

MR.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN,  in  an 
article  in  the  “Homiletic  Review”  for  June, 
1922,  acknowledges  that  God  “could  make 
man  by  the  long-drawn-out  process  called  evolution 
just  as  easily  as  He  could  make  him  by  separate  act.” 
The  theistic  evolutionist  must  equally  admit  that 
God  could  make  man  by  separate  act  just  as  easily 
as  by  the  long-drawn-out  process  called  evolution. 
Mr.  Bryan  continues  with  the  statement,  to  which 
no  theistic  evolutionist  will  take  exception,  “The 
question  is  narrowed  down  to  one  of  fact — Did  God 
create  man  by  evolution  or  by  separate  act?” 

So  far  Mr.  Bryan  and  theistic  evolutionists  are  in 
agreement,  but  no  farther.  For  the  answer  to  his 
question  Mr.  Bryan  appeals  to  authority.  The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Bryan  and 
other  Fundamentalists,  gives  the  stamp  of  divine 
authority  to  special  creation ;  the  theistic  evolution¬ 
ist,  seeing  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  an  inspired 
poetic  statement  of  God’s  creative  power  but  no  in- 
errant  textbook  of  science,  looks  to  the  observed 
facts  of  nature,  and,  by  inductive  argument,  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  evolution  rather  than  separate 
act  represents  the  method  of  divine  creation. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  right  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
evolution  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  sense  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration ;  he  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  ignore  the  equally  patent  fact  that  induction 
is  the  method  of  everyday  life,  and  that  practically 
every  human  decision  is  based  not  on  deductive  cer¬ 
tainty  but  upon  the  probability  of  induction.  The 
question,  then,  fairly  resolves  itself  into  the  degree 
of  probability  of  the  evidences  for  evolution.  Mr. 
Bryan’s  answer  is  simple  and  dogmatic,  “Neither 
Darwin  nor  his  supporters  have  been  able  to  find 
a  fact  in  the  universe  to  support  their  hypothesis.” 
The  answer  of  science  is  very  different. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  review  a  few 
of  those  facts,  whose  existence  is  denied  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  but  which  have  brought  biologists  to  the 
practically  unanimous  belief  that  the  evidence  for 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  of  a  degree  of  probability 
hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  evidence  for 
the  theory  of  gravitation — a  theoretical  probability 
amounting  to  a  practical  certainty.  Naturally  the 
limits  of  this  article  will  permit  nothing  more  than 


a  mere  sketch  (rather  a  mere  sampling)  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  give 
only  a  very  imperfect  measure  of  the  cogency  of 
the  whole.  In  this  sampling  I  shall  try  to  select  only 
such  points  as  do  not  require  technical  training  for 
their  appreciation.  I  shall  not  limit  myself  to  human 
evolution,  although  I  shall  lay  special  emphasis  upon 
that  phase  of  the  general  subject. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  notoriously  familiar 
portion  of  our  own  internal  anatomy  than  the  vermi¬ 
form  appendix.  That  the  appendix  is  unnecessary 
to  health  and  happiness  many  of  my  readers  can 
testify  from  personal  experience.  If  the  appendix 
were  the  only  such  unnecessary  and  objectionable 
organ  in  our  anatomy,  we  should  waste  no  time  in 
seeking  its  explanation ;  but,  when  we  note  that  the 
human  body  is  full  of  such  imperfectly  formed  or¬ 
gans  (happily  not  always  so  bothersome  as  the  ap¬ 
pendix),  it  can  hardly  fail  to  rouse  our  curiosity 
and  to  set  us  asking — Why?  Think  of  the  coating  of 
hair,  rudimentary  on  most  parts  of  the  body  ;  of  the 
rudimentary  tail,  incapable  of  being  wagged  even  if 
its  rudimentary  muscles  were  not  incapable  of  wag¬ 
ging;  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  appearing  late  (some¬ 
times  not  at  all),  seldom  reaching  the  height  of  the 
other  molars,  and  often  early  degenerating;  of  any 
other  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  such  rudimen¬ 
tary  organs  listed  by  Wiedersheim  as  occurring  in 
the  human  body. 

To  the  evolutionist  their  explanation  is  simple; 
they  mark  the  last  feeble  appearance  of  organs  useful 
to  some  ancestral  form  living  under  different  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions,  but  now  become  useless  and 
being  gradually  evolved  out  of  existence.  The  ap¬ 
pendix  is  larger  in  the  apes  than  in  man,  but  rudi¬ 
mentary  even  there ;  it  is  only  in  lower  mammals  that 
we  find  it,  or  its  equivalent,  developed  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is  room 
for  thirty-two  teeth  in  the  ape  or  monkey,  but  not 
in  man,  where  the  emphasis  of  the  head  has  been 
shifted  from  jaw  to  brain.  And  the  use  of  the  hair 
coat  and  tail  in  monkeys  and  lower  mammals  needs 
no  comment. 

The  answer  of  the  special  creationist,  “God  made 
us  thus,”  is  equally  simple;  is  it  as  satisfactory? 
Suppose  a  human  mechanic  should  build  a  machine 
with  a  hundred  and  eighty  unnecessary  parts,  some 
of  them  seriously  interfering  with  the  running  of  the 
machine,  what  would  you  think  of  him?  Would  a 
divine  mechanic,  of  unlimited  power,  create  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  such  palpable  imperfection  as  the  human 
body?  Of  course  it  is  possible, — to  this  theory,  by 
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its  very  nature,  “all  things  are  possible;”  but  is  it 
probable  ? 

Let  us  carry  the  figure  of  the  mechanic  a  step 
further.  Suppose  this  mechanic  be  given  the  con¬ 
tract  to  build  a  boat.  He  carries  this  project  to  suc¬ 
cessful  completion,  and  is  later  called  upon  to  build 
a  wagon.  In  due  season  he  produces  a  curiously 
modified  boat  adapted  to  motion  on  the  ground.  We 
are  perplexed;  but  perplexity  changes  to  astonish¬ 
ment  when  he  goes  a  step  further  and  uses  his  boat- 
wagon  pattern,  with  minor  modifications,  in  the 
building  of  an  aeroplane.  Still  another  surprise  is 
in  store  for  us.  Again  a  boat  is  needed ;  but  the  new 
boat  is  unlike  the  original  one — rather  a  metamor¬ 
phosed  wagon  floating  in  the  water ! 

The  parallel  is  self-evident.  The  first  vertebrates, 
if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  the  fossils,  were 
fishes;  then  came  land  animals — amphibians,  rep¬ 
tiles,  mammals ;  later  still  came  flying  reptiles,  birds, 
and  bats ;  and,  also  very  late,  appeared  a  new  aquatic 
type,  the  whales.  And  in  all  of  these  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  structure,  the  locomotor  organ,  is  built  on 
the  same  plan.  The  likeness  of  the  fish  fin  to  the 
other  appendages  is  less  perfect  and  can  be  traced 
only  in  broad  general  lines;  beyond  this  point  the 
agreement  is  extraordinarily  close.  Three  times 
have  wings  appeared,  in  each  case  as  a  modification 
of  a  foot  like  that  of  the  less  specialized  land  ani¬ 
mals.  In  each  case  the  modification  is  a  different 
one:  the  wings  of  flying  reptiles,  birds,  and  bats 
are  more  like  the  feet  of  land  animals  than  they  are 
like  one  another.  And,  when  we  examine  the  flip¬ 
per  of  the  whale,  the  pattern  is  that  of  the  mam¬ 
malian  foot  rather  than  of  the  fish  fin.  Again  the 
explanation  of  evolution  is  clear.  The  reason  for 
the  similarity  of  foot  to  fin  is  that  the  foot  has  evolved 
from  the  fin  and  must  needs  show  signs  of  its  source ; 
wings  of  birds  and  flying  reptiles  were  evolved  from 
reptilian  feet,  but  independently  of  one  another, 
while  bats’  wings  and  whales’  flippers  are  indepen¬ 
dent  evolutions  within  the  mammalian  series. 
Again  the  explanation  of  special  creation  is  simple, 
but  leads  to  unhappy  implications.  Of  course,  an 
omnipotent  being,  creating  fishes,  land  animals,  fly¬ 
ing  vertebrates,  and  whales,  by  separate  divine  fiat, 
could  have  used  the  same  plan  for  fins  and  legs  and 
wings  and  flippers;  it  is  possible,  but  is  it  probable? 
And  this  is  but  one  of  innumerable  cases  in  which 
striking  similarity  in  structure  is  combined  with 
equally  striking  diversity  in  function. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  my  students  called  my 
attention  to  a  slight  scar  on  the  side  of  her  neck, 
just  below  the  jaw,  where  a  minor  operation  had 
been  performed  to  close  a  so-called  cervical  fistula, 
an  opening  into  the  throat  cavity.  The  cervical  fis¬ 
tula  is  abnormal  and  uncommon;  but  in  early  em¬ 
bryonic  life  each  of  us  was  provided  with  a  row  of 
four  such  openings  or  near-openings  (they  may  be 
closed  by  a  delicate  membrane)  on  each  side  of  the 


neck.  In  the  tadpole  the  significance  of  these  slits 
becomes  evident,  for  each  is  provided  with  delicately 
folded  gills,  richly  supplied  with  blood  and  serving 
for  the  respiration  of  the  young  animal.  With  the 
transformation  to  the  frog,  gills  and  gill  slits  become 
functionless  and  disappear.  In  fishes  these  organs 
are  persistent  throughout  life.  Now  note  that  at 
no  period  in  human  development  are  there  func¬ 
tional  gills,  and  yet  the  gill  slits  are  developed  es¬ 
sentially  as  in  fishes  or  tadpoles;  and  the  arterial 
system  shows  a  temporary  structure  essentially  like 
that  of  fishes  and  tadpoles,  where  it  is  adapted  to 
gill  respiration.  In  other  mammals  and  in  all  birds 
and  reptiles  conditions  are  as  in  man;  gill  slits  and 
corresponding  arteries  are  developed  in  all,  func¬ 
tional  gills  in  none.  And  we  find  the  animal  world 
full  of  similar  cases  where  the  embryonic  structure 
of  the  higher  animal  copies  extraordinarily  the  adult 
structure  of  the  lower.  To  the  evolutionist  this 
means  actual  inheritance.  The  later  human  embryo 
shows  close  resemblance  to  lower  mammals  because 
man’s  ancestors  were  once  of  lower  mammalian  type ; 
earlier  embryos  of  man,  lower  mammal,  bird,  and 
reptile  have  fish-like  structure  (most  conspicuously 
shown  in  the  presence  of  gill  slits,  but  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  in  other  features)  because  earlier  ancestors 
of  all  these  forms  were  fish-like  in  the  adult  stage. 
The  chain  may  be  carried  on  indefinitely  until,  in 
the  one-celled  ovum,  in  which  the  life  of  every  mul¬ 
ticellular  animal  begins,  we  find  a  reminiscence  of 
a  common  unicellular  ancestral  form,  most  nearly 
duplicated  in  the  protozoa  of  today. 

I  realize  that  the  theory  of  recapitulation — that 
the  embryology  of  the  individual  is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  evolution  of  the  species — is  in  bad  repute  in 
certain  quarters.  As  generally  happens  with  a  new 
theory,  enthusiastic  friends  pushed  the  recapitula¬ 
tion  theory  to  an  untenable  extreme ;  but,  cautiously 
applied,  I  count  it  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
modem  biology.  The  facts  formulated  under  this 
theory  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  basis  of  evolu¬ 
tion:  on  the  basis  of  special  creation  they  are  pass¬ 
ing  strange,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  again 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  this  theory. 

Turning  to  a  very  different  line  of  evidence,  there 
are  many  startling  cases  of  what  we  may  call  arti¬ 
ficial  evolution,  such,  for  example,  as  is  seen  in  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  the  varieties  of  domestic 
pigeons,  all  derived  within  historic  times  from  a 
single  wild  form,  the  blue  rock  pigeon,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  common  slate-colored  type,  with 
dark  and  light  wing  bars  and  white  rump  patch, 
which  may  be  recognized  in  every  large  flock  of  mon¬ 
grel  pigeons.  To  be  sure,  artificial  varieties  differ 
in  some  striking  respects  from  natural  species,  not¬ 
ably  in  the  fact  that  the  former  have  been  adapted 
not  to  their  own  needs,  but  to  the  whim  of  the 
breeder,  and  are  constant  only  so  long  as  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  their  environment  remains  constant. 
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In  a  very  striking  passage  of  “In  His  Image”  Mr. 
Bryan  categorically  denies  the  possibility  of  such 
changes,  “God’s  law,  as  stated  in  Genesis,  is  re¬ 
production  according  to  kind;  evolution  implies  re¬ 
production  not  according  to  kind.  While  the  process 
of  change  implied  in  evolution  is  covered  up  in  end¬ 
less  eons  of  time  it  is  change  nevertheless.  The 
Bible  does  not  say  that  reproduction  shall  be  nearly 
according  to  kind  or  seemingly  according  to  kind, 
the  statement  is  positive  that  it  is  according  to  kind 
and  that  does  not  leave  any  room  for  the  changes 
however  gradual  or  imperceptible  that  are  necessary 
to  support  the  evolution  hypothesis.”  But  the  pi¬ 
geons  have  changedj  and  so  have  cattle  and  horses 
and  cabbages  and  dahlias. 

And  what  about  the  varieties  of  the  human  race? 
Adopting  the  view  of  the  literalist  In  interpretation, 
the  human  race  must  be  descended  from  a  common 
parentage.  Clearly  this  common  parentage  cannot 
have  been  identical,  at  once,  with  the  Hottentot  and 
the  American  Indian,  with  the  Chinese  and  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon.  The  special  creationist  is  absolutely 
driven  to  an  evolutionary  explanation  of  the  modern 
f  human  races;  if  he  accepts  the  “orthodox”  chro¬ 
nology  and  limits  this  process  to  six  thousand  years, 
he  is  accepting  a  rapidity  of  evolution  which  would 
stagger  Darwin  or  any  modem  evolutionist.  I  bor¬ 
row  this  thought  from  a  note  by  C.  V.  Piper,  in 
“Science”  for  July  28,  1922. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  right  that  change  is  necessary  to 
evolution;  it  is  almost  equally  true  that  evolution 
is  the  necessary  result  of  accumulating  change. 
And,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  denial,  change  is  ob¬ 
vious  ;  hardly  less  obvious  is  the  heredity  necessary 
to  its  accumulation. 

Finally  a  word  regarding  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  fossils.  When  Darwin  wrote  the  “Origin  of 
Species,”  he  counted  the  scarcity,  not  absence,  of 
connecting  forms  the  greatest  objection  to  his  the¬ 
ory.  With  his  characteristic  frankness,  he  stated 
the  difficulty,  and  met  it  with  the  remarkable  chap¬ 
ter  on  “The  Imperfection  of  the  Geological  Record.” 
But  Archaeopteryx  had  not  been  discovered  in  1859, 
. — Archaeopteryx,  with  the  feathering  of  a  bird,  but 
the  teeth  and  long  tail  of  a  reptile,  and  with  wings 
which  combine  flight  feathers  with  free  claw-bear¬ 
ing  toes.  Nor  did  Darwin  at  that  time  even  dream 
of  those  wonderful  fossil  series  from  the  Tertiary 
deposits  in  which  the  ancestral  succession  of  horses 
and  camels  and  elephants  and  many  other  of  the 
Mammalia  is  recorded  with  diagrammatic  clearness 
and  in  almost  perfect  completeness. 

Nor  could  Darwin,  in  1859,  know  of  Piltdown  and 
Heidelberg  man  or  of  Pithecanthropus,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  newly  discovered  and  still  problematic  Aus- 
traopithecus  afrieanus.  It  matters  not  whether 
these  are  direct  ancestors  of  modern  man  or  related 
on  collateral  lines;  nor  does  it  matter  that  some 
authorities  would  call  Pithecanthropus  an  ape-man 
and  others  a  man-ape.  In  fact,  this  latter  confusion 


is  the  fullest  confirmation  of  the  intermediate  char¬ 
acter  of  this  remarkable  Javan  fossil.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  the  apparent  gap  between  ape  and 
man  (not  nearly  so  great,  by  the  way,  as  frequently 
represented  by  the  opponents  of  evolution)  is  being 
filled  in  with  fossil  forms,  some  more  human,  some 
more  simian. 

Today  the  evidence  of  the  fossils,  instead  of  being 
the  greatest  objection  to  the  evolution  theory,  has 
become  its  strongest  support.  Even  in  1880,  in  his 
essay  on  “The  Coming  of  Age  of  ‘The  Origin  of  Spe¬ 
cies,’  ”  Huxley  could  write,  “If  the  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution  had  not  existed,  the  palaeontologists  must  have 
invented  it,  so  irresistibly  is  it  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  the  study  of  the  remains  of  the  Tertiary  mam¬ 
malia  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  1859.” 
And,  in  1910,  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  summarized 
the  situation  in  these  words,  “The  complete  geologic 
succession  of  the  vast  ancient  life  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  was  destined  to  demonstrate  the  evo¬ 
lution  law.”  Theoretically  the  word  “demonstrate” 
may  be  inaccurate ;  practically  it  is  defensible. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  evidence  from  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution,  so  wonderfully  corroborative 
of  the  evolution  theory,  and  so  disturbing  to  the 
theory  of  special  creation,  because  of  its  apparent 
limitation  of  a  supernatural  creator  by  natural  bar¬ 
riers  ;  I  should  like  also  to  record  the  evidence  from 
the  recent  blood  tests  by  Nuttall  and  others,  showing 
a  chemical  similarity  of  the  blood  of  animals  very 
closely  proportional  to  the  nearness  of  the  animals 
to  one  another  in  the  classifieatory  scheme — very 
literally  suggestive  of  blood  relationship. 

But  space  does  not  permit  this;  nor  does  it  per¬ 
mit  that  multiplication  of  cases  upon  which  the 
probability  of  such  an  inductive  argument  must  so 
much  depend.  I  have  tried,  however,  through  these 
selected  samples,  fragmentary  though  they  are,  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  almost  bound¬ 
less  mass  of  evidence  upon  which  the  evolution  the¬ 
ory  is  based. 

This  evidence,  let  me  repeat,  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  demonstrative  either  of  the  truth  of  evolution 
or  of  error  in  the  special  creation  theory.  But,  as 
one  series  of  observed  facts  after  another  falls  into 
harmonious  accord  with  the  evolution  theory,  the 
probability  of  that  theory  increases;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  special  creation  becomes  less  and 
less  probable  as  one  series  after  another  of  these 
same  observed  facts  forces  its  supporters  into  the 
difficult  explanation  of  actions  on  the  part  of  an 
infinite  creator,  which,  to  the  finite,  but  similar,  hu¬ 
man  intelligence,  seem  unreasonable,  forced,  im¬ 
perfect.  The  evidence  of  the  vermiform  appendix, 
taken  by  itself,  would  have  little  weight ;  when  to 
the  evidence  from  innumerable  rudimentary  organs 
are  added  the  diverse  evidences  from  the  similarity 
of  structure  of  functionally  dissimilar  organs,  from 
embryonic  reminiscences  of  lower  adult  types,  from 
geographical  distribution,  and  from  blood  tests,  the 
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argument  is  not  lightly  to  be  ignored.  With  the 
further  addition  of  the  direct  observation  of  change 
in  modern  animals  and  plants  and  of  the  record  of 
the  fossils  concerning  the  succession  of  extinct  spe¬ 
cies,  we  find  a  mass  of  cumulative  evidence  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  convince  any  open-minded  man  who 
familiarizes  himself  with  the  facts. 

In  other  phases  of  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  explain  by  natural  law  all 
phenomena  which  we  can  bring  into  harmony  with 
such  formulations. 

Jehovah  also  thundered  in  the  heavens, 

And  the  Most  High  uttered  His  voice, 

Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 


And  He  sent  out  His  arrows,  and  scattered  them; 

Yea,  lightnings  manifold,  and  discomfited  them. 

Few,  today,  would  carry  the  literalism  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  wonderful  words  of  the  eighteenth 
Psalm  to  the  extent  of  picturing  an  anthropomorphic 
God,  shouting  out  thunders  and  shooting  out  light¬ 
nings  ;  rather  we  see  God,  as  a  first  cause,  revealing 
Himself  through  the  natural  phenomena  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  storm ;  why  not  apply  the  same  interpretation  to 
Genesis,  and  see  God,  as  a  first  cause,  revealing  His 
creative  power  through  the  natural  phenomena  of 
evolution  ? 

“And  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him.” 


Why  I  Wrote  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers” 

By  DOROTHY  WALWORTH  CARMAN 


Why  does  one  of  the  leading  religious  hook  con¬ 
cerns  of  New  York  refuse  to  supply  its  customers 
with  Mrs.  Carman’s  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers?’’  Hav¬ 
ing  read  the  book  ( we  reviewed  it  in  our  issue  of 
March  28th)  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it 
has  been  censored.  Is  the  church  machine  above 
criticism — especially  when  that  criticism  springs 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  protect  and  cherish  the 
creative  spirit  of  the  church’s  ministers?  We  asked 
Mrs.  Carman  to  tell  us  why  she  wrote  the  book  and 
are  glad  to  print  her  reply. — The  Editors. 

1AM  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Method¬ 
ist  ministers,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  have 
wanted  to  write  ever  since  I  stared  up  at  the 
lace  bell  cover  of  my  baby  carriage.  When  I  was 
five  years  old,  I  wrote  sermons  for  my  father  on 
texts  like:  “Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?” 
My  family  thought  I  might  grow  up  to  be  a  college 
president,  but  I  never  aspired  to  that  office  because 
I  had  heard  that  college  presidents  have  to  raise 
money.  I  felt  I  had  raised  enough  money  for  Ep- 
worth  League  socials  and  Queen  Esther  cake  sales 
to  last  me  a  lifetime.  So  I  firmly  decided  to  take  up 
the  vocation  of  writing  which  I  understood  did  not 
involve  the  raising  of  money. 

The  material  for  my  writing  lay  in  the  church 
life  all  about  me,  and  somehow  I  realized  that  very 
early.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  heard  my  father 
and  mother  say  that  our  life  would  make  a  book. 
There  never  was  a  truer  saying  than  that  little 
pitchers  have  big  ears.  I  am  sure  that  my  ears  must 
have  been  the  size  of  elephants’,  because  I  early  re¬ 
member  all  sorts  of  impressions  pouring  through 
them.  I  have  a  vision  of  myself  sitting  in  the  corner 
of  the  high,  pastor’s  pew,  my  eyes  starting  out  of 
my  head  like  shoe  buttons.  I  used  to  watch  the 
flowers  tremble  in  the  ladies’  hats,  and  how  wrath¬ 


ful  I  was  if  anyone  did  not  keep  his  eyes  glued  on 
the  pulpit!  There  was  one  old  lady  on  the  front 
row  of  one  of  our  churches  who  often  ejaculated, 
“Praise  the  Lord!”  I  hated  this  old  lady  because 
I  knew  she  confused  my  father  with  her  loud  voice, 
booming  up  from  the  pew.  But  all  the  congregation 
thought  my  father  should  be  very  happy  to  have 
such  a  nice  old  lady  cheer  him  along.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  old  lady,  or  any  of  my  father’s  congrega¬ 
tions,  ever  suspected  what  a  spirited  child  I  was, 
because  I  was  invariably  considered  very  pious,  and 
a  great  future  in  the  missionary  field  was  always 
predicted  for  me. 

But  instead  of  being  a  missionary,  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  and  I  feel  that  I  had 
as  much  zeal  for  truth  and  justice  in  writing  that 
as  if  I  had  gone  to  convert  the  Zulus.  Many  people 
are  as  ignorant  as  Zulus,  anyway,  about  what  sort 
of  man  their  pastor  is.  To  them,  their  minister  is 
only  a  perambulating  frock  coat,  vocal  on  Sundays. 
As  they  sit  in  their  pews  in  their  best  clothes,  they 
never  wonder  whether  their  minister  has  any 
thwarted  ambitions,  or  whether  he  is  lonely,  or 
whether  he  ever  feels  that  God  has  forsaken  him.  To 
them,  a  minister  is  always  the  comforter,  never  the 
comforted,  just  as  a  doctor  is  always  the  healer  and 
never  the  healed.  Many  church  members  never 
know  any  more  about  the  inside  of  their  minister 
than  if  he  were  stuffed  with  sawdust.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  they  stick  pins  in  him  so  often. 

I  have  always  known  that  ministers  were  human, 
some  delightfully  so,  some  devilishly.  I  felt  that 
someone  should  write  a  story  about  a  minister’s 
hopes,  fears,  doubts,  and  anxieties.  I  thought  it  was 
high  time  congregations  should  know  some  of  the 
things  a  minister  has  to  fight  in  order  to  be  vocal 
on  Sundays.  I  was  familiar  enough  with  the  Method¬ 
ist  atmosphere  to  present  situations  that  were  es- 


«  jr^HAl/  traces  did  you  find  of 
yy  man?”  I  asked.  Dr.  An¬ 
drews  got  up  and  again  put 
on  his  glasses.  He  walked  up 
and  down  between  a  polished  oak 
table  and  a  large  bookcase.  Then 
he  stared  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
chart  about  ten  feet  high  which 
filled  most  of  one  wall,  and  on 
which  in  various  colors  were 
graphically  shown  the  various  ages 
of  the  world’s  development. 

"Finding  traces  of  early  man,”  he 
said,  "is  Uke  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  haystack,  and  were  not  the 
paleontologist  a  man  who  is  always 
wondering  what  is  over  the  neat 
hill  and  what  is  beyond  the  horizon 
we  should  have  very  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  oldest  human  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  world. 

"As  it  is,  each  discovery  that  is 
made  places  the  birth  of  man  at  an 
earlier  epoch.  Thirty  years  ago  his 
first  appearance  upon  the  world 
was  placed  400,000  or  500,000  years 
ago.  Today  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
here  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  years 
back,  for  flint  implements  almost 
certainly  worked  by  human  hands 
in  the  Pliocene  Age  have  been 
found.”  ft, V  Tt/wOe*. 

"Did  youTind  any  human  bones?” 

I  asked. 

"No,"  he  answered,  4lbutwehave 
brought  back  with  us  implements 
of  a  people  which  our  archaeologist 
named  the  Dune  Dwellers.  They 
lived  about  20,000  years  ago  In  a 
period  12,000  years  older  than  the 
history  of  our  civilization.  They 
inhabited  Mongolia  and  lived  on  the 
shores  #of  the  lakes.  As  we  found 
no  human  bones,  we  cannot  even 
conjecture  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  people,  though  certain  of  these 
implements  resemble  those  of  the 
dwellers  in  France  at  the  period  of 
transition  between  the  early  and 
late  Stone  Ages. 

“They  must  have  been  hunters. 
We  know  from  the  fossil  forms  of 
vegetation  that  climate  was  cold  in 
Winter.  So,  of  necessity,  they  must 
have  dressed  in  animal  skins.  As 
there  are  no  caves  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
they  likewise  must  have  used  skins 
to  construct  their  primitive  shelters 
on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  banks 
and  on  the  dunes,  for  every  lake  in 
the  Gobi  plateau  has  dunes  on  at 
least  one  side. 

“A  number  of  residence  sites  of 
these  people  were  found,  and  it  is 
but  natural  to  assume  that  there 
are  thousands  as  yet  undiscovered. 
In  fact,  Mongolia  during  the  Stone 
Age  was  much  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  than  it  is  today. 

“The  inhabitants  most  probably 
hunted  for  their  food,  and  there 
was  much,  game  in  the  vicinity. 

In  reply  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  his  scientific  explorative 
discoveries  had  shaken  his  religious 
faith,  he  said:  "These  discoveries! 
have  indeed  opened  a  new  -  '  ’ 
research,  but  to  my  mind 
ter  where  they  lead,  the: 

— ay  make  one  doubt 
First  Cause,  call 
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caus-ec-for-the  strong  drift  in  late  years,  even  among  scientific 
men,  away  from  materialism  toward  a  spiritualistic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  man  and  the  world,  he  will  find  an  explanation  of  it  in 
this  work  ,^5'^rr^!WffiSS»P»¥he- 
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the  fact  -that  tfiici  wrrtoa”~<feals 


altogether  with  roliabla  scientific  data,  does  not  speculat^" 
in  the-  ecicntific  numiut,  and  carefully.  avoids  all  metaphysical 
discussion.  It  is  a  scientific  man’s  discussion  of  a  scientific 
question  on  purely  scientific  grounds/'  J-L~  sa  - p’r 
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searching  the  brain  itself,  to  note  whether  there  are  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  a  Something  whose  agency  affords  the  sole 
explanation  why  the  human  brain  differs  so  in  its  capacities 
from  any.  other  animal  brain”  (p.  179).  The  method  iq  ctatad 
-4ol  tewing  -wards-: — "IIaviffg~sTaned  with— tfae_Iiraittr~vttth. 

ain  we  mint  e— ntmtH)i,l  the  . . ntigatinn  ftri-r  as  r.-hare 

WB)ii’i»(p  170) _  He  discovers,  and  by  the  closeness  of  his 

reasoning  compels  us  to  see,  “that  this  something  is  not  natural, 
but  supernatural,  both  in  its  powers  and  in  its  creations  by 
means  of  those  powers.”  “This  something  can  be  no  other 
than  that  greatest  of  realities  here,  the  Self  or  the  Human 
Personality”  (p.  195).  ^urdatk— of-spaee— We~~rmmQt  -begin— to- 

gee  as  wo  would -tike*-  We  must, 
r  Itr  the  bearing— of-thccc  invculigjtipmi 

-upon  the  qucotion  of  -nitan’s  origin  — Jt  ■M-remoin  that  nnlasg-fcha. 
■faets-are~mi9leadi»g~m~^ha<r-evolution  &an— possibly  aceount^far- 
is-~rtre-dwielopmeirt /by  oueeccciva  modifications-  of -an-  inotrtu. 
•ment-filted  for  1 1 1 r  l't  ■  -nf  llin  i.iipu  natural  human  peisuiilllttyt 
The  kernel  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  contribution  to  this  subject  is 
contained  in  the  following  sentences:  “The  brain  of  man  and 
the  mind  of  man  do  not  correspond.  Nowhere  is  there  such  a 
discrepancy.  There  is  a  gap  here  which  no  facts  of  animal 
evolution  even  begin  to  account  for.  Man’s  brain  in  physical 
and  anatomical  respects  corresponds  quite  closely  to  that  of 
the  chimpanzee,  and  hence,  according  to  all  precedents,  his 
mind  should  show  but  little  advance  in  degree,  and  none  in 
kind,  of  the  mind  of  this  ape”  (p.  176).  “Physically  the  gap 

between  the  brain  of  malt  and  the  brain  of  an  Snthropoid  ape 
is  to./  insignificant  to  count,  but  their  difference  as  beings  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the .  nearest  fixed 
star’^g.  178).  1  , 
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Hew  an  idle  talk  in  a  country  village  store  in  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee  became  a  national  topic. 


Without  intending  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  Evolution  discus¬ 
sion,  1  would  remark  that  Evolution  means  Progress  and  that  progress 
is  the  law  of  God.  Do  its  opponents  mean  that  Stagnation,  which  is 
Slow  Death,  is  the  law,  and  not  Evolution?  Surely  one  IS.  Think 
and  decide.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  old  beliefs,  thought 
then  to  be  true,  are  to  be  eternally  true.  This  refers  to  the  belief  that 
lor  five  thousand  and  seven  hundred  years  the  earth  was  thought  to 
be  all  there  was  of  the  universe,  whose  very  center  she  was  thought 


to  be. 

A  wonderful  incident  occurred  lately  in  a  little  village  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.  A  discussion  in  a  drug  store  raised  a  storm 
which  soon  gathered  national  champions  who  proposed  to  submit  to 
a  jury  of  those  honest  but  deeply  ignorant  mountaineers,  questions 
that  have  baffled  the  intelligence  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
world  for  years,  without  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  on  certain 
points.  One  party  claimed  that  Evolution  was  untrue,  disrespectful 
to  the  word  of  God  and  Christianity.  The  mixture  of  Evolution 
theory  and  Christianity  was  a  clever  trick,  but  a  trick  for  all  that: 
for  Christ  never  had  anything  to  say  or  do  about  Evolution,  but 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
Evolution,  and  little  more  about  Christianity,  are  ever  ready  to  fight 
anything  that  appears  to  threaten  it. 

A  jury  was  called,  none  of  them  blessed  with  a  common  school 
education — some  could  not  read  nor  write,  some  never  read  books, 
and  none  had  ever  heard  of  Evolution.  This  they  owned  up  to  the 
attorney  in  charge.  The  whole  would  be  supremely  ridiculous  and  re¬ 
garded  as  a  comedy  if  it  could  not  be  looked  at  from  another  angle. 
May  it  not  be  a  decree  of  a  Divine  Providence  that  this  foolish  con¬ 
troversy  was  produced  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  this  indolent 
generation  to  shake  off  their  apathy  fer  things  Spiritual  and  THINK; 
and  hunt  for  Truth  now  buried  under  the  accumulation  of  centuries 
of  superstition  and  men-invented  creeds? 

Mr.  Bryan  made  his  most  vigorous  point  in  the  statement  that 
Evolution  is  against  the  Word  cf  God  (meaning  Genesis),  but  failed 
to  prove  that  Genesis  is  the  word  of  God,  for  it  is  only  one  of  the  old 
beliefs  that  do  not  stand  the  light  of  the  twentieth  century. 

1  have  in  my  possession  a  document  proving  that  other  writings 
by  the  Jews  antidating  Genesis,  which  they  own  up  to  today  as  having 
been  written  and  invented  to  control  the  religion  of  their  people  and 
make  them  believe  that  the  world  was  created  especially  for  them — 
beliefs  greedily  accepted  by  the  Jews  as  true  and  explaining  their  utter 
contempt  for  the  balance  of  humanity  which  they  called  Gentiles, 
and  which  lasted  even  after  the  days  of  Christianity,  for  St.  Peter 
could  not  believe  that  salvation  included  the  Gentiles. 

The  first  God  mentioned  in  Genesis  talked  to  man  as  a  man 
and  walked  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 

The  second  God  mentioned  became  a  tribal  God  under  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  He  commanded  the  armies  of  Israel  under  Joshua 
and  ordered  the  massacre  of  men,  women  and  little  children,  of 
people  wicked  enough  to  defend  their  homes  from  a  ruthless  and 
unknown  invader. 

Then  until  the  seventeenth  century  the  earth  was  thought  to  be 
the  universe,  the  very  center  of  it.  Everyone  could  plainly  see  that 
everything — sun,  moon  and  stars — was  humbly  moving  around  it. 
No  wonder  this  truth  of  old  remained  uncontradicted  for  thousands 
of  years  until  Galileo  stated  that  the  earth  was  not  flat  nor  station¬ 
ary,  but  was  round,  a  sphere,  and  that  it  moved.  The  Pope,  the 


infallible  head  of  the  Church,  promptly  called  him  heretic  and  his 
contentions  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  for  said  he,  how  could  God 
have  destroyed  the  world  when  the  deluge  took  place  if  the  waters 
were  spilling  over  the  edges?  (For  interesting  details  see  Andrew 
D.  White's  ex-ambassador  to  Russia  and  Germany,  History  of  the 
warfare  between  Science  and  Theology.)  So  Galileo,  as  heretic, 
received  a  life  prison  sentence  as  a  reward  for  his  discovery,  and 
died,  but  his  contention  did  not.  Men  arose  that  studied  deeper, 
improved  their  instruments,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  discovered 
the  wonders  of  hitherto  unknown  Celestial  Universe  and  its  equally 
hitherto  unknown  Creator,  the  Immanent  Eternal  God,  of  whose 
inexpressible  majesty  and  power  man  has  no  possible  conception. 
This  Celestial  Universe  is  found  to  be  composed,  as  far  as  we  can 
see — for  like  its  Creator  it  is  Infinite — of  millions  and  of  billions  of 
gigantic  Sun  Systems  immensely  larger  than  our  own  which  is  invisi¬ 
ble  from  the  nearest  star  four  years  light  off,  all  revolving  in  infinite 
space  with  a  velocity  to  which  a  bullet  leaving  a  rifle  is  snail  pace, 
yet  moving  in  order  and  harmony,  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
power  that  created  them. 

The  telescope  further  discloses  that  the  celestial  worlds  vary  in 
their  respective  conditions — some  are  just  forming,  or  being  created; 
some  in  the  glory  of  youth,  seem  to  sing  the  praise  of  their  Creator 
by  the  effulgence  of  their  bright  and  white  light;  some  show  signs  of 
old  age,  casting  a  red  and  sober  light,  and  some  having  finished  their 
course  are  black  and  dead — all  of  them  showing  an  existence  that, 
like  their  Creator,  had  no  beginning  and  will  have  no  ending,  for 
Creation  exists  today  as  it  has  always. 

Let  us  pause  here  and  compare  these  statements  with  what  a 
class  among  the  Clergy  calls  the  Word  of  God.  Did  the  Celectial 
God  come  to  this  little  speck  of  a  planet  to  tell  men  that  they  were 
the  beginning  of  Creation  a  few  years  ago?  Did  He  say  that  the 
sun,  moon  and  the  stars  as  we  know  them  today  were  created  the 
fourth  day  after  this  little  world,  and  did  He  say  that  the  whole  work 
was  accomplished  in  six  days,  each  day  between  evening  and  morn¬ 
ing?  Let  us  have  a  candid  answer  to  these  questions  for  truth  must 
in  the  end  prevail.  Was  the  God  who  walked  in  the  garden,  com¬ 
manded  the  armies  of  Israel,  the  creator  of  the  celestial  universe  or 
a  man-made  God?  Let  us  have  your  answer,  you  faithful  guardians 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

1  have  mentioned  gigantic  worlds.  If  you  have  any  desire  to 
obtain  a  true  conception  of  what  actually  exists  in  Heaven,  draw  a 
circle  three  inches  in  diameter  and  call  it  the  Sun.  As  one  million 
earths  would  find  places  in  the  sun,  ONE  of  that  million  filling  that 
three-inch  sun  would  be  the  earth — a  little  more  than  the  dot  of  an 
“i” — and  this  is  what  was  once  the  universe!  Aside  of  these  two, 
place  a  sphere  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  you  have  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  size  of  a  gigantic  sun  to  our  own. 

How  did  the  Churches  receive  the  astounding  revelations 
brought  about  by  the  astronomers?  Did  they  fall  on  their  knees  and 
sing  “Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  Most  High  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
They  paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  it — most  of  them  ignore  the 
Creator  today.  They  cannot  abandon  their  superstitions,  their  social, 
clerical  standing  and  their  salaries  for  preaching  untruth  for  the  sake 
of  truth.  So  they  do  today  what  their  predecessors  did  in  the  year 
325  A.  D. — abandon  the  light  of  the  world  for  material  gains.  But 
how  long  or  how  much  longer  can  they  fight  God  ? 

The  Church  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
shall  have  nothing  but  truth  within  its  portals  and  will  soon  appear. 

L.  P.  JUVET 
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MAN  ONLY  AT  THE  BEGINNING 

By  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 


“The  creature  could  feel  shame,  he  had  acquired  an  inarticulate  longing  for  higher  things. 


OK  ultimate  origins  science  knows 
m  illing.  Its  methods  enable  It  to 
infer  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
what  will  be  from  what  Is,  and 
with  somewhat  greater  confidence  to 
-uther  information  about  the  past  from  the 
present,  inferring  from  what  was,  at  any 
given  epoch,  something  of  what  went  on 
before  it.  But.  however  far  we  thus  go 
back,  there  is  always  and  inevitably  a  time 
before  that,  just  as  there  Is  always  a  future 
beyond  our  utmost  mental  horizon. 

Here  and  now  we  find  man  In  an  inclpl- 
ently  civilized  state,  living  with  other  ani¬ 
mals  on  a  certain  planet,  which  we  know  Is 
revolving  around  one  of  the  sturs  and  re¬ 
ceiving  thence  sufficient  heat  and  energy  to 
keep  It  habitable.  But  how  man  arrived  Is 
only  partially  known,  and  how  the  planet 
arose  Is  known  still  less.  Some  have  thought 
that  it  is  one  of  the  fragmentary  portions  of 
a  vast  orlginnl  rotating  cloud  of  which  the 
-sun  remains  as  the  largest  concentrated  and 
most  active  portion.  Others  there  arc,  also 
of  groat  authority,  who  surmise  that  a  cata¬ 
strophic  encounter  with  another  star  tore  a 
fragment  out  of  tho  sun  and  scattered  it 
tbroad  to  make  the  planets.  That  the  moon 
was  once  budded  off  the  earth  Is  almost 
certain,  but  how  the  earth  arose  we  have 
still  to  nscertaln.  What  he  can  definitely 
sjvy  is  that  it  once  was  hot.  and  unable  to 
sustain  life  in  any  of  the  forms  that  we 
know  of;  and  that  somehow  or  other,  in  a 
manner  at  present  unknown,  life  appeared — 
a  mysterious  entity  with  apparently  the 
potentiality  of  slow  and  Infinite  development. 
But  the  very  material  of  the  earth  has  to  be 
accounted  for.  If  we  really  seek  for  origin. 
We  may  picture  to  ourselves  electrons  com¬ 
bining  into  atoms,  and  atoms  uniting  with 
.  ich  other  into  the  molecules  of  the  ordinary 


chemical  substances  we  know.  We  may  even 
go  further  back  and  speculate  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  electrons  out  of  ether;  but  we  should 
be  getting  out  of  our  depth,  and  stilj  there 
would  be  no  absolute  beginning.  Gaps  in 
our  knowledge  are  frequent  at  present,  but 
in  time  they  may.  fill  up.  There  seems  no 
limit  to  the  probing  power  of  man's  mind. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  recognized  gap  in  his 
knowledge  between  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
plex  organic  molecule  and  its  habitation  by 
uctual  life.  It  is  as  if  the  compounded 
atoms  had  made  so  Intricate  a  pattern,  had 
formed  so  elaborate  a  structure,  that  it 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  habitation  of 
something  new  and  surprising.  Life— what¬ 
ever  life  may  be — was  able  to  take  hold  and 
utilize  the  structure  provided,  utilize  it  fol¬ 
ks  own  further  development.  As  when  a 
heap  of  stones  or  rubbish  by  the  roadside  is 
made  use  of  by  floating  germs  and  clothes 
Itself  in  verdure. 

So  it  may  be  that  life,  always  awaiting  its 
opportunity,  seized  hold  of  the  more  complex 


molecules  on  the  planet  and  began  to  enter 
Into  its  kingdom. 

It  was  a  momentous  epoch.  Thereafter, 
the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  were  still 
absolutely  obeyed,  but  no  longer  were  they 
the  sole  laws;  no  longer  were  they  sufficient. 
The  supplementary  laws  of  biology  began 
to  reign.  The  vitalized  molecules  were  no 
longer  beaten  about  by  every  random  force; 
they  began  in  some  dim  way  to  control  those 
forces,  to  form  themselves  into  cells  or 
communities,  to  accept  one  particle  and  to 
reject  another,  to  grow  toward  or  away 
from  the  light,  as  if  they  felt  It;  and,  most 
remarkable  of  all,  to  subdivide,  to  split  Into 
two  or  Into  segments,  and  begin  the  work 
of  reproduction  and  indefinite  growth.  Nor 
did  the  early  stages  of  development  stop 
there.  Some  of  the  cells  broke  away  from 
the  community  jind  began  to  move  about  on 
their  own  account.  And  when  an  amoeba 
cell  began  to  protrude  a  portion  of  itself  and 
drag  the  rest  after  the  advancing  portion, 
spontaneous  locomotion  was  begun,  and  the 


infinite  development  of  animal  life  fore¬ 
shadowed.  No  longer  was  food  passively 
received  or  rejected;  it  could  be  hunted  for. 
And  in  tho  adventure  of  the  chase  dangero 
were  encountered,  which  before  long  re¬ 
quired  a  sense  of  pain  for  protection.  Other 
senses,  too,  became  desirable  for  pursuit  of 
prey  and  escape  from  danger. 

All  these  things  arrived.  Sensitive  spots 
and  feelers  began  to  make  life  moro  efficient, 
and  presently  the  organism  began  to  enter 
Into  relation  with  its  surroundings,  not  only 
on  the  material  side  by  direct  contact,  but 
on  the  ethereul  side  also.  Some  one  or 
more  of  the  sensitive  spots  began  to  ho 
sensitive  to  ether  vibrations,  and  organisms 
possessing  sensitive  spots  such  as  these  were 
able  to  feel  far  nhead,  to  realize  things 
beyond  reach,  to  sense  desirable  objects  and 
move  toward  them,  to  sense  lurking  dangers 
and  avoid  them.  The  power  of  vision  was 
in  its  infancy.  But  the  incipient  eye.  if 
exposed,  was  too  sensitive  to  merely  me¬ 
chanical  stimulus;  it  had  to  be  sunk  tb  the 
bottom  of  a  hollow  and  protected,  and  was 
ultimately  provided  with  a  lens  to  make  its 
vision  clearer. 

All  these  things  happened;  in  some  sense, 
we  might  say,  miraculously  happened.  For 
it  is  marvelous  how  low  down  in  the  scale 
of  existence  something  that  can  be  called 
“an  eye"  appears.  An  organ,  not  even  yet 
completely  understood,  whereby  the  organ¬ 
ism  entered  into  relation  with  the  ether  nf 
space  and  made  use  of  its  vibrations. 

Vibrations  in  the  air  also  might  be  utilized 
And  hence  a  new  sense  organ  was  evolved, 
of  a  moro  mechanical  and  quite  different 
kind  from  the  eye— the  rudiment  of  what  we 
call  "the  internal  ear."  And  now  the  crea¬ 
ture  was  equipped  for  free  and  easy  life 
In  its  aqueous  on-  (VonUnurtl  /•ni„  1  I  * 
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MAN  ONLY  AT  THE  BEGINNING 
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vironmont,  and  there  it  lived  for 
ages,  until  it  began  to  get  over¬ 
crowded  und  some  enterprising  .spe¬ 
cies  began  to  crawl  out  on  to  the 
moist  land,  gradually  changing  the 
instruments  it  hud  for  extracting 
oxygen  from  water  for  those  which 
were  more  suitable  for  dealing  with 
air.  In  early  life  It  would  still  live 
In  water,  but  the  adult  would  be 
more  at  home  on  land.  * 

How  this  amphibious  creature  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  mamma),  and  how 
those  early  mammals  grew  gradually 
more  vigorous  and  splendid,  is  a  long 
story,  of  which  the  magnificent  sci¬ 
ence  of  biology  is  able  to  teach  us 
the  main  chapters.  It  was  n  slow 
process,  involving  millions  of  years; 
but  It  occurred,  and  Its  products  are 
plain  before  our  eyes. 

We  are  now  in  a  more  familiar  re¬ 
gion.  and  the  prodigious  amount 
there  Is  to  learn  about  it  is  obvious. 
Life  from  its  lowly  beginnings  has 
blossomed  into  fierce  and  violent, 
but  also  beneficent,  activity.  The 
relentless  struggle  for  existence 
mitigated  by  mother  love,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  individuals  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good.  Individuals  -are  not  Iso¬ 
lated  und  purely  selfish.  They  care 
for  and  protect  their  young,  and 
they  form  communities  for  mutual 
help  and  safety.  Species  differ  in 
this  respect:  there  Is  immense  va¬ 
riety;  but  already  we  can  sympa¬ 
thetically  see.  among  familiar  mani¬ 
festations  of  life,  the  rudiments,  the 
lowly  rudiments,  of  mind,  fore¬ 
thought.  memory,  volition  and  af¬ 
fection. 

A  doubt  may  be  fell  as  to  whether 
it  is  fair  to  attribute  anything  akin 
to  Incipient  volition  to  organisms 
low  down  in  the  scale,  like  insects: 
it  has  been  customary  to  regard  the 
lower  animals  mainly  as  automata, 
stimulated  wholly  by  external  mo¬ 
tives.  But  whatever  may  be  true  of 
work,  play  must  be  allowed  to  have 
an  element  of  spontaneity:  and  any 
one  who  has  sympathetically  watched 
a  group  of  files,  playing  •‘tick'’ 
round  a  ceiling  pendant,  can  hardly 
doubt  that  they  arts'watchlng  play  as 
spontaneous  as  that  of  kittens.  It 
feels  absurd  to  suppose  that  their 
orbits  are  capable  of  prediction,  on 
a  basis  of  mechanical  force  alone,  by 
a  superhuman  calculator  with  the 
powers  speculatively  attributed  to 
him  by  Laplace.  It  Is  not  that  they 
are  too  intricate,  alone;  an  element 
of  contingency  and  indeterminateness 
has  already  introduced  Itself  Into  the 
scheme.  In  a  general  way.  actions 
can  be  predicted  from  known  char¬ 
acter.  even  at  the  human  level,  but 
not  Infallibly  and  completely  and  in 
fuil  detail.  If  a  theologian  claims— 
no  doubt  rightly— that  true  and  abso¬ 
lute  Free  Will  can  only  be  predicated 
of  Deity,  then  I  suggest  that  the 
facts  indicate  a  nascent  germ  of 
something  distinctly  akin  to  Deity 
even  in  lowly  forms  of  life,  and  that 
this  nascent  genm  Is  perceptible  to 
us.  when,  by  reason  of  its  association 
with  matter,  we  can  npprehend  life’s 
intrinsic  behavior. 

Out  of  this  marvelous  pabulum, 
tills  interaction  between  the  vital  and 
the  physical,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
gone  on  before  through  so  many 
ages,  we  may  reasonably  expect  al¬ 
most  anything  to  arise.  The  stages 
that  have  been  already  reached 
would  have  seemed  quite  Incredible 
•at  an  earlier  stage.  Who.  looking  at 
a  yeast  globule  or  an  amoeba,  when 
they  were  the  highest  forms  of  life, 
could  have  imagined  the  oak.  the 
eagle  and  the  lion?  And  who,  look¬ 
ing  now  at  our  present  stage  of 
human  development,  can  form  any 
conception  of  what  It  may  ultimately 
become?  We  do  not  know,  we  can¬ 
not  tell;  we  can  only  foresee  a  very 
1  little  way;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  this  Is  the  end.  Surely  It  is 
only  the  beginning!  Man  Is  a  recent 
comer  to  the  planet;  he  is  In  the 
early  morning  of  his  time.  Every 
achievement  leads  to  something 
more.  Every  advance  makes  further 
advance  possible. 

So  it  was  In  the  stage  at  which 
we  have  arrived  in  this  discussion. 
Some  of  the  creatures  began  to  de¬ 
velop  an  extensive  nervous  system, 
making  them  keener  of  nearing, 
clearer  of  vision,  more  sensitive  to 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  more  quickly 
responsive  in  muscle.  They  began 
to  hold  themselves  erect  and  look 
around  them.  Their  eyes  came  to 
the  front,  where  they  were  most 
wanted,  giving  them  the  great  ad- 
vuntage  of  binocular  vision,  a  sense 
of  solidity  or  third  dimension  even 


rnalncd  at  the  side,  where  they 
would  be  most  useful;  the  screening 
obstruction  of  the  head  enables 
binaural  audition.  And  the  nervous 
system  went  on  developing,  and  lo¬ 
calizing  Itself,  until  the  rudiments, 
of  perception  and  memory  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  forethought,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  existed  id  Incipient  traces, 
began  to  be  formidable  and  control¬ 
ling;  until  the  creature  became  ca¬ 
pable  of  self-dcterminntion,  and  had 
something  of  a  mind  which  he  could 
make  up  and  act  upon. 

The  gradual  growth  from  mere 
reature  comfort,  working-  through 
iong  periods  of  development  up  to  u 
higher  potentiality,  Is  thus  depleted 
W.  H.  Myers  in  his  poem 
called  "A  Cosmic  History"  (frag¬ 
ments  of  prose  and  poetry).  In 
which  he  rapidly  traces  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  living  crcuturcs  from  the 
lust  of  the  earth,  und  then  the  mys¬ 
terious  incoming  of  mind: 

And  fir  at  a  glimmering  ease  thru 

luul. 

And  creatures  bmmd  in  dream 
benign, 

Obscurelg  sentient.  blindlg  glad. 

Fell  the  dim  lust  of  shower  and 
shine; 

Then  works  the  unresting  Power . 
and  lol 

In  subtler  chain  those  germs 
combine, 

hro'  nne-long  struggle  shaping 
slow 

This  trembling  Self,  this  Soul  of 
thine.  ’ 

Hardly  man  us  yet,  but  a  creature 
potentially  human,  came  now  within 
the  range  of  actuality.  Still,  how¬ 
ever.  would  he  be  ruled  mainly  by 
his  impulses.  Beal  forethought  and 
action  for  the  future  could  only 
come  gradually.  Yet  in  the  Impor¬ 
tant  matter  of  feeding  it  came  at  a 
fairly  early  stage.  Hunger  was  £ 
forethought  motive.  It  led  to  the 
accumulation  of  stores  for  the  fu¬ 
ture;  slight,  as  when  a  dog  buries  a 
bone<  extensive,  as  when  a  be 
s  hive  with  honey. 

Later  on,  much  later  perhap 
growth  of  the  brain  enabled  the 
limbs  to  be  supplemened  by  weapons 
and  tools.  Something  beyond  mere 
subsistence  began  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  Life  became  easier.  Some 
sense  of  beauty  and  Interest 
veloped.  And  the  rudiments  of  Art 
began.  Long  before  anything  akin 
science  could  be  thought  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  for  artistic  representation  and 
some  sense  of  beauty  took  root  in 
few  of  our  earlier  ancestors— the 
peaks  of  the  race  at  that  dim  and 
distant  period— and  their  surviving 
works  of  art.  preserved  in 

still  capable  of  exciting  udmira- 
tion.  It  was  not  the  average  but 
the  leaders  of  the  race  who  wrought 
those  notable  representations  of 
existent  animals— a  sign  of  some 
little  leisure  and  Joy  in  existence. 

Next  apparently  came  a  sense  of 
the  mystery  and  wonder  of  existence, 
and  the  realization  that  there  must 
be  some  power  higher  than  anything 
that  appealed  to  the  senses;  some¬ 
thing  of  which  they  were  afraid,  and 
felt  that  they  must  sacrifice  to.  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  helped 
and  not  overwhelmed  by  the  alarm¬ 
ing  forces  around  them,  whether 
those  of  earthquake  and  tempest  or 


This  strictly  humnn  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  the  effort  of  primitive 
toward  higher  things,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  aspiration  and  prayer,  the 
and  longing  for  a  higher  stnte 
or  being  and  the  cry  for  help  from  he 
knew  not  what — all  this  has  been  de¬ 
picted  In  literature;  we  know  too  lit¬ 
tle  about  it  to  describe  it  scientifical¬ 
ly.  the  language  of  poety  is  licst: 
Through  such  fierce  hours  thg 
brute  forefather  won  m 
Thg  mounting  hope,  the  i  id  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  son:. 


-  fills 


insidiot 


of  dls- 


ll’ith  hopes  half-born,  iclfti  burn¬ 
ing' tears  unshed. 

Bowed  low  his  terrible  and  lonely 
head ; 

IVith  arfns  uncouth,  with  knees 
that  scarce  could  kneel, 
Upraised  hi s  speechless  ultimate 

\g.  and  Heaven  heard,  and  t cos 
with  him,  and  pave 
The  gift  that  made  him  master 
and  not  slave: 


Anri  some  strange  light,  past 
knowing,  past  contra'. 

Rose  ■-  ***•»•*  and  shone,  and 

and  was  a  soul. 

<F.  W.  H.  Myers.) 


And  then,  either  along  with 
on  after  these  glimmerings  of 
tiglous  sense,  there  must  have  come 
to  some  genius  of  the  race  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  self-control,  a  feeling 
that  his  actions  were  not  dictated 
purely  by  outer  circumstances;  that 
he  had  a  character,  a  mottve  power 
within,  something  in  his  own 
hlch  enabled  him  to  respond  to 
jmc  stimuli  and  reject  others; 
something  In  the  moral  universe  nkin 
the  selective  action  which  an 
organism  had  exercised  in  the  i 
of  food;  what  may  he  called  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  good  and  evil,  a  realizatif 
of  the  power  of  choice,  a  sense 
Wirt,  a  feeling  thnt  he  was  n 
altogether  -  coerced,  that  he  could 
look  around  and  decide  on  I 
course,  that  he-  could  choose  the  good 
and  eschew  the  evil — In  fact,  the 
growth  of  a  conscience,  which  he 
could  obey  or  disobey. 

When  this  sense  of  moral  value 
was  achieved,  something  new  entered 
Into  the  scheme.  Hitherto  animal 
ife  had  blossomed  Into  sensation  and 
incipient  thought.  Now  a  further 
stage  was  begun— only  begun— mere- 
y  nn  omoeba-llke  mind  putting  out 
its  processes  in  one  direction  or  an¬ 
other.  y?t  really  though  half  blindly 
deciding  on  its  path.  Thus  there 
arose  a  self-evolved  motive  power 
which,  as  it  grew,  might  have  in¬ 
finite  consequences.  The  creature 
that  had  risen  from  the  animals  had 
definitely  now  ascended.  Well  might 
ho  be  called  "the  first  man."  He 
kept  all  the  traces  of  his  animal 
ancestry;  they  were  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  thing  about  him:  but  in  the 
innermost  part  of  his  being  there 
glimmered  a  nascent  soul,  a  spark 
of  Incipient  Deity.  And  he  may  well 
have  heard  a  voice  whispering  to 
him,  ns  a  sort  of  temptation, 
shall  be  ns  gods." 

How  the  rise  in  the  scale  of  exist-, 
ence  is  depicted  In.  early  literature, 
and  how  man  succumbed  to  thi 
temptation  which  now  took  a  more 


He 


definite  form,  are  known  to  i 
had  not  known  temptation  or  sin 
before;  he  hud  obeyed  his  nature 
houghtleasly,  with  no  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  with  no  sense  of  shame 
or  disobedience  to  whnt  he  felt  to  be 
right.  The  skulking  home  of  a  dis¬ 
obedient  dog  is  derived  from  the 
*  human  companionship;  and  it 
sign  and  symbol  of  the  shamed 
feelings  of  the  first  man,  nwalting 
punishment  tor  his  fall  below  the 
standard  at  which  he  had  now  con¬ 
sciously  nrrived. 

But  the  fact  that  u  creature  could 
hus  feel  shame,  could  thus  be 
Selous  of  disobedience  to  some  higher 
l>ower.  Is  clear  evidence  of  a  rise  In 
the  scale  of  existence.  The  upward 
step  was  unmistakable ;  mankind 
tripped  over  It  and  fell,  but  not  Irre¬ 
mediably.  Man  was  now  higher  than 
the  animals;  he  bad  acquired 
finitely  developable  soul,  a  responsive 
•Clousness,  an  Inarticulate  long¬ 
ing  uflcr  a  higher  life.  At  his  best 
was  groping  after  something 
higher  than  himself,  feeling  after 
God  If  haply  he  might  find  Him:  and 
ire  in  much  the  same  condition 
.  We  are  still  in  early  days;  we 
understand  of  Deity  very  little, 
though  It  Is  true  that  we  have  been 
profoundly  helped.  All  that  Is 
cssary  for  development  has  been 
_n  us;  but  the  human  will  is  slow 
to  learn,  and  it  cannot  be  hurried. 
Acceptance  of  our  privileges  must 
it  with  ourselves.  The  universe 
has  been  infinitely  patient  in  produc- 
us.  In  allowing  time  for  our  free, 
uncompelled  ascent;  and  patient  it 
will  continue  still,  while  we  blunder 
and  obstruct  and  oppose  all  the  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  working  for  our  good. 
Some  there  nre  who  return  and  wal¬ 
low  In  their  ancestral  mud.  while 
others  think  it  safe  to  cower  In  their 
artificially  hardened  cases, 
protective  shell. 


'The  shell  must  break  liefore  I 
bird  can  fly.” 

But  while  the  unemancipated  cn 
ire  is  thus  cabined,  cribbed.  c< 
fined,  what  struggles  and  despa 
his!  The  poor  melodious  wre' 
moans  his  weakness,  repines 
straitened  lot.  and  sometimes  era 
the  boon  of  extinction.  Aye.  bl 
10  easy  matter,  whether  it 
physical  or  mental  or  spiritual  lar 
pangs  accompany  it.  und  danger 
s  serious  and  severe  os  dea 
Yet  if  we  knew  all.  both  arc  full 
hope;  and  all  the  long-contln 
trouble  and  effort  in  our  pres 
fleshly  habitation — so  painful  to 
so  grievous  to  discard — shall 
hut  the  prelude  to  something  wl 
our  faith  must  assure  us  "'flu  0tl 
wise  unattainable. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  cynical  and  su| 
sensible  and  worldly,  to  ronti 
and  curb  these  aspirations  of 
humun  soul » there  Is  a  School  wl 
teaches  that  our  animal  ance 
completely  accounts  for  our  nut 
thnt  from  dust  we  are  and  to  i 
shall  we  return;  that  manklm 
hut  a  rather  higher  beast  of  the  f 
and  that  in  a  short  time  all 
thoughts  shall  perish  and  the 
verse  continue  ns  though  he  hat 

But  some  in  yonder  city  hold. 


That  none  but  Gods  could  8 
this  house  of  ours. 

So  beautiful.,  vast,  various,  so 
pond 

All  work  of  man.  yet,  like  all  n 


of  t 


beauty  with  defect — till  ' 
which  knows. 

And  is  not  known,  but  felt  I 
what  we  feel 

Within  ourselves  is  highest, 
descend 

On  this  half-deed  and  shape 
the  last 

According  to  the  Highest  in 
Highest. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BALLET 


(  Continued  from  Page  8 ) 

t  in  them 


that  it  is  difficult  to  bellev 
as  human  bodies. 

That  is  one  technical  achievement 
of  which  Fokine  is  very  proud.  An¬ 
other  Is  that  he  has  six  members  of 
the  corps  de  ballet  who  can  execute 
the  double  turn  In  midair,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  feats  technically.  Ni¬ 
jinsky  was  especially  famous  for  It. 

"It  Is  a  thing  to  be  expected  of 
tho  solo  dancers,"  says  Fokine,  “but 
hardly  from  the  ballet  corps.  I  re¬ 
member  once  In  Petrograd  we  bad 
four  of  them  who  could  do  it.  We 
thought  It  marvelous.  Now  I  have 
six— and  with  no  fuss  about  it 
at  all !  ’  ’ 

As  a  contrast  to  the  Medusa  Bal 
let,  the  first  part  of  the  program 
will  be  made  up  of  pure,  classic, 
formal  ballet  dancing— blocked  shoes, 
stiff  ballet  skirts  and  the  technique 
that  was  habitually  associated  with 
them. 

"Against  the  background  of  my 
usual  work."  commented  M.  Fokine, 
"it  will  probably  be  considered  re¬ 
actionary.  But  it  is  not.  I  only 
-i-i.  omnhaske  the  fact  fhat  this 


the  fundamental  tradition  and 
must  be  preserved;  must  be  tuught, 
and  learned,  and  excelled  in— or  mer« 
mateurism  takes  Its  place.  We  maj 
progress  beyond  It  and  to  very  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  but  It  is  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  we  must  build. 

This  aspect  or  the  ballet  tradition 
will  be  represented  by  a  new  < 
position,  "Elves,"  danced  by  the 
American  company,  and  "The  Dying 
Swan,"  one  or  Foklne’s  earliest 
aJIons,  made  famous  over  here  b> 
Pavlowa,  but  originally  danced  in 
Russia  by  his  wife,  Vera  Fokina, 
who  will  appear  In  it  on  Tuesday. 

The  last  section  of  the  program 
will  be  made  up  of  the  "RGve  de  la 
Marquise,”  which  Is  not  new,  having 
been  seen  here’  In  1910,  danced  by 
both  the  Foklnes,  and  also  of 
Spanish  dance,  or  series  of  dances, 
presenting  pictures  of  Spanish  life, 
performed  by  the  corps  de  ballet  to 
the  music  of  Rlmsky-Korsakoff. 

It  Is  a  very  catholic  program,  and 
should  give  us  a  gooa  indication  of 
what  we  have  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  American  Ballet  that  Is  to  be— or 
may  be. 
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THE  CREATION— A  MOOSRNIST’S  TRANSLATION 


mm 


from  the  combination  of  two  different 


creating  out 


B.  The  evening  la  mentioned  first  because  I 
tho  Jewish  day  began  ot  sunset.  The  works  | 
of  creation  are  separated  Into  days  In  order  I 
to  bring  tho  Sabbath  In  as  a  seventh  day. 
The  refrain,  which  recurs  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  la  simply  a  literary  device  to  separate 
Uio  works  of  creation  Into  six  parts;  tills  I 
made  It  necessary  to  crowd  two  works  eocb 
Into  tho  third  and  sixth  flays. 

Note;  Tho  firs'  .re».*reraes  might  be  par- j 

aphrmeed  as  t'  _  '1st 

ivnsn  (hers  .tie  rath  kip  in  crlst  enve  but1 

■  ‘  "  - * -  his  . 

be 


Is  composed.  "Earlier"  refers  to  the 
Judean  source,  known  as  J.  dating  from 
the  ninth  century  B.  C.  "Later"  refers 
to  the  priestly  documents  or  P.  originat¬ 
ing  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  In 
f<Sfl  B.  C.  This  analysis  to  "earlier,”  J. 
and  "later."  P,  Is  one  recognized  by 


darkneta  and  tins  obidfs, 
art  alive  work  b>.  sdl/W 

light. “  ( 

Whence  the  darkness  nnf 
that  preceded  the  creation 


theology  that  ks  based  on  them.  In  no¬ 
wise  affects  the  Christianity  of  Christ, 
the  religion  it  Jesus,  tho  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  He  lived  and  for  which 
He  died. 

Bernard  Shaw  says  that  Fundamental¬ 
ism  is  Infantilism.  Whatever  we  call  It. 
It  means  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  In- 


THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CREA  TION. 


DAY  II — THE  SECOND  WORK. 

(Gen.  (.  0-8.) 

And  Elohlm  said,  “Let  there  be  a-- 
vault1  In  the  midst  of  the  waters  to  di¬ 
vide  the  waters.  And  It  was  so.1 

Elohlm  saw  that  It  was  excellent.1 

Thus  Elohlm  made1  the  vault  and  sepa¬ 
rated  tho  waters  which  were  under  the 
vault  from  thoso  which  were  above  It. 

And  he  called  the  vault  Heaven.* 

Evening  came  and  Morning  came. 

A  Second  Day. 

1.  The  word  vouTf  should  not  b«  translated 
expanse.  It  describes  a  solid  partition  hold- 
lig  In  tho  uppor  waters. 

If.  This  clause  Is  mleslng  In  the  Hebrew: 
I;  Is  found  In  the  Greek  translation  at  tho 
end  of  the  next  verae. 

3.  The  jnofctup  of  n  vault  Is  Inconsistent 
with  Its  origin  l>y  flat.  Tho  same  tlupllca- 
callon  Is  found  In  subsequent  works;  It 


render  to  the  blight  of  theological 
dogma.’ 

The  following  translation  Is  made  from 
the  original  Hebrew.  This  Hebrew  text 
exists  only  In  Its  traditional,  or  so- 
called  Massoretlc,  form.  This  form  was 
Jews  In  the  first  centu- 


Thcso  clauses  originally  followed  And  II 
to  In  the  flat  form  of  tho  story. 

DAY  IV— THE  FIFTH  WORK. 
(Gen.  4,  14-19.) 

nd  Elohlm  said,  "Let  there  be  Lights 
he  vault  of  the  heavens  to  separate 
lay  from  the  night;  and  let  them  be 
llgna  of  seasons,  days  and  years; 
et  them  be  for  lights  In  tho, vault 
•  heavens  to  shine  upon  the  earth." 
it  was  so. 

him  saw  that  it  was  excellent.1 
Elohlm  made  the  two  great  lights; 


settled  by  tht 
rles  of  our  era,  and  has  remained  fixed 
ever  since.  Originally  this  Hebrew  text 
was  without  vowels,  without  separation 
between  words,  without  verses,  chapters 
or  even,  in  many  instances,  without  sep¬ 
aration  between  books. 

A  suitable  editing  of  the  text  for  mod¬ 
em  use,  such  as  Is  mado  In  the  trons- 


that  It  was  excellent.1 


>st  determined  Socialist  feels  that 
9  no  room  for  argument.  Accept 
elusions  or  overturn  tho  Govcrn- 
inys  Theunls,  "and  that  Is  nil 
to  It.  If  you  don't  llko  me  and 
hods,  turn  mo  out  and  liavo 
th  It."  And  when  ho  has  fln- 
teaklng  ho  tosses  his  handful  of 
tho  desk  In  front  of  him.  turns 


Georges 


TyT  THEN  the  first  stage  of  the 
yy  Tennessee  evolution  trial 
r  r  passed  into  history  last 
week,  it  left  behind,  in  more  in¬ 
tense  form  than  ever. a  heated  de¬ 
bate  between  those  who  believe 
in  a  literal  acceptance  of  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation  contained  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and 
those  who  do  not.  Because  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible 
is  not  an  original  account  but  a 
translation,  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion  is  a  schol¬ 
arly  examination  of  the  earliest 
Genesis  texts  available  in  He¬ 
brew.  the  original  language  of 
the  Old  Testament.  What  follows 
is  an  extract  from  a  forthcoming 
book,  "The  Beginnings  of  History 
According  to  the  Jews."  by  Dr. 
Fagnani.  Professor  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Literature  and  Exegesis 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
The  publishers  of  the  book  are 
Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  This 
extract  is  given  as  testimony  and 
without  editorial  implication. 


Bible  Scholar  Says  the  Account  in  Gen< 
the  First  Three  Chapters  Tell  Total 


By  CHARLES  P.  FAGNANI. 

THE  controversy  between  the  Fun¬ 
damentalists  and  the  Modernists 
turn*  largely  upon  their  opposing 
views  of-  tho  first  doyen  chapters 
of  Genesis,  especially  the  first 
three.  The  former  ask  us  to  believe 
that  what  Is  therein  contained  Is  In¬ 
spired  of  God  and  therefore  absolutely 
truo  and  historically  trustworthy;  that 
If  we  do  not  accept  these  stories  liter¬ 
ally  we  cannot  be  Christians,  cannot 
Join  the  Church,  and.  moreover,  run  the 
risk  of  everlasting  condemnation  In 
holl;  that  the  results  of  modem  science 
In  almost  every  department,  notably  the 
universally  accepted  theories  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  are  to  be  rejected  because  they 
conflict  with  the  Bible. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  things 
which  are  claimed  to  be  divinely  In¬ 
spired,  to  see  how  far  these  claims  are 
Justified  by  tho  facts.  We  are  told : 

That  the  universe— all  of  It.  planets, 
suns,  stars,  nebulae— was  created  In  six 
days.  Is  that  credible?  That  this  work 
was  all  completed  only  some  0,000  years 
ago.  Is  that  credible?  That  God  spoke 
the  Hebrew  language  and  gave  names  In 
that  tongue  to  the  light,  the  darkness, 
the  earth,  the  seas.  &c.  Is  that  cred¬ 
ible?  That  all  species  of  animals 
created  separately  and  exist  to  this  day 
unchanged.  Is  that  credible? 

All  this  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind  the  Fundamentalists  believ. 
firmly  as  they  believe  In  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table,  and  they  demand  i 
Ehall  believe  such  things  or  be  excom¬ 
municated.  For  the  sake  of  these  tales 
they  turn  their  backs  on  modem  science 
and  forbid  that  It  shall  be  taught  In  the 
public  schools. 

Set  Down  os  Folklore. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  In  the 
Genesis  i-xl  consists  of  myths  and 
primitive  folklore  (much  of  It  borrowed 
from  Babylonian  or  other  sources)  which 
were  current  among  the  Jews.  The  god 
who  la/the  hero  of  these  stories  is  not 
the  Sipreme  Cosmlo  God,  the  Father  of 
the  li>rd_Jesii*  Cb  list.  In  .whom-wm  live, 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  but  the 
tribal  god  of  the  Hebrews,  according  to 
their  earliest  and  crudest  conception  of 
his  character. 

He  Is  known  by  two  names— Elohlm. 
meaning  god.  In  general,  and  Yaho.  The 
latter  Is  a  proper  name.  He  Is  only  onfe 
god  out  of  many.  Every  nation  and 
people  has  one  or  more  gods.  The  He¬ 
brews  were  forbidden  to  worship  any 
other  god  but  Yaho.  generally  but  less 
correctly  given  as  Yahveh  and  Jehovah 
(better  Yehovah).  To  use  the  word  God 
or  Lord  God  Instead  of  Elohlm  or  Yaho 
Is  misleading  and  disastrous.  It  con¬ 
ceals  from  the  unsuspecting  reader  that 
the  ungodllke  sayings  and  doings  record¬ 
ed  are  those  of  an  Imagined  aboriginal, 
primitive  deity,  rot  those  of  the  God  of 
tho  New  Testament. 

When  the  Fundamentalist  quotes.  Im¬ 
pressively,  "In  the  beginning  God  •  •  •," 
he  docs  not  know  that  It  only  means,  "In 
the  beginning  Elohlm  •  •  •  •  V  the 
early  god  of  the  Hebrews  as  they  naive¬ 
ly  conceived  him.  What  has  been  said 
thus  far  has  had  reference  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  Genesis;  but  the  English 
version  Is  not  tho  Bible— It  is  only  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  more  or  less  lmperfeot  and  Incor¬ 
rect.  The  Old  Testament  Ib  In  Hebrow; 
and  when  the  King  James  revision  of 
previous  English  Bibles  appeared  In 
1011  but  little  was  known  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  and  particularly  of  Its 
literature. 

Any  serious  conclusion  as  to  the 
Ing.  nature  and  value  of  tho  Old  Testa¬ 
ment— especially  of  such  material  as  Is 
found  In  Genesis.  1-xl— must  be  based, 
therefore,  not  on  an  ancient  translation, 
but  on  tho  study  of  tho  Hobrew  original. 
No  one  la  competent  to  speak  with 
thority  on  any  Old  Testament  matter 
Unless  he  Is  able  to  read  It  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  In  which  It  was  written. 

Three  Distinct  Stories. 

Hence  It  Is  (hat  the  Fundamentalist 
and  the  ordinary  Bible  reader  are  Igno¬ 
rant  of  many  facts  such  as  theso: 

That  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ends 
In  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  verse  of 
the  second  chapter.  That  the  word 
"creoto"  does  not  mean  to  originate 
from  nothing,  but  merely  to  form 
fashion.  That  two  clauses  In  the  second 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  belong  else¬ 
where.  That  the  first  chapter  and  the 
second  and  tho  third  ore  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  stories,  dating  from  widely  differ¬ 
ent  times.  The  second  Is  not  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  first,  going  into  greater  de¬ 
tail.  That  Yuho  Is  surrounded  with 
heavenly  court  of  subordinate  gods, 
whom  he  addresses  when  he  sa: 
us  make  man  In  our  image."  and  "Let 
ue  go  clown  now  and  see.”  That 
of  God”  Is  a  Hebraism  and  means  sim¬ 
ply  gods.  That  there  Is  no  such  word  os 
Jehovah. 

This  Is  but  a  sample  of  what  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  original  text  learns.  The 
English  reader  has  to  depend  upon 
Scholars  for  the  information. 

id  may  confidently  be  averred  that  no 
one  reading  the  stories  of  the  origin  of 
the  Sabbath,  tho  making  of  the  first 
man,  the  Flood,  the  Tower  of  Bubel  any¬ 
where  else  but  In  tho  Bible,  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  taking  them  for 
historical  sources.  Their  naive  and  prim¬ 
itive  character  )■  too  self-evident.  Ne 
one  would  dare  to  claim  them  divine  ln- 
ppl  ration. 

The  mere  unprejudiced  reading  of  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Genesis, 


>is  Is  Primitive  Jewish  Folklore  and  That 
Distinct  Stories  of  the  World’s  Origin 


Michelangelo’s  Conception  of  tho  Creation  of  Man — Pb 


the  Fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 


the  English  version.  Is  enough  to  render 
unthinkable  the  position  of  the  Funda¬ 
mentalists.  The  warfare  between  science 
and  theology  would  In  a  great  measure 
disappear  If  these  stories  were  stripped 
of  the  adventitious  validity  which  comes 
to  them  as  the  result  of  being  In  the 
Bible  and  of  being  associated  with  God. 

Christ's  Religion  Not  Involved. 

The  work  of  tfie  Church  In  bringing 
Christ  to  men  is  enormously  handi¬ 
capped  by  associating  wlt^i  it  the  Im¬ 
posed  belief  lb  the  veracity  and  histo¬ 
ricity  of  what  are  patently  early  myths 
and  naive,  childish,  primitive  folklore. 
It  Is  of  supreme,  Importance  to  remerfter 
that  a  proper  /understanding  of  these 
stories,  while  ribc-ssarlly  working  havoc 

.  fV— '  lAj, '  '  ~ ’  '  •  ’  -  -  5  ,v  . 


At  the  beginning  of  Elohim's  forming* 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,*  when  dark¬ 
ness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  abyss,* 
Elohlm  said, 

"Let  there  be  light,”  and  there  was 
light. 

Elohlm  saw  that  the  light  was 
excellent. 

And  Elohlm  separated  tho  light  from 
the  darkness  and  he  called  tho  light 
Day  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night. 

Evening  came,  and  Morning  came, 
One  Day.* 

1.  This  Jewish  story  dates  from  the  period 
after  tho  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  MS 
B.  C.,  when  tho  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
became  rigorous.  Ancient  material  was 
adapted  for  tho  purpose. 

2.  Forming— Tho  Hebrew  word  does  not 


nofhinp.  It  Is 
S.  The  omitted  clause,  When  the  ear 
win  waste  and  desolate,  belongs  In  the  fol 
lowing  narrative.  It  describes  an  arid  ant 
desolate  solitude  such  as  the  eartn  wai 
when  It  had  no  water,  vegetation  or  Inhab 
' -  At  first,  when  "H  jj - 


VY  in— THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH 
WORKS. 

,  (Oen.  i,  0-13.) 

And  Elohlm  said,  "Let  the  waters  un- 
er  tho  heavens  gather  themselves  to¬ 
other  Into  one  mass.1  that  tho  dry 
.nil  may  appear."  And  it  waa  bo. 
Elohlm  saw  that  it  was  excellent.* 
And  Elohlm  called  tho  dry  land  Earth ; 
id  tho  mass  of  tho  waters  ho  called 
<os. 

And  Elohlm  sold.  "Lot  tho  earth  put 
rth  verdure,  plants  yielding  seeds,  and 
-cs  *  bearing  fruit  *  wherein  Is  their 

h - tho  earth."  And  It  was  so. 

;*lou.Ti.  saw  mat  It  was  excellent* 
Tho  earth  put  forth  verdure,  plants 
tiding  eeed  of  every  species,  and  trees 
bring  fruit  wherein  Is  their  seed  of 
fcry  species. 

hcnlng  came,  and  Morning  came, 

A  Third  Day. 

^  Ifajs— Thja  Is  the  reading^  of  the  Oreek 
s  probably 

l  adds  of  every  specie*,  by  m! li¬ 


the  greater  light  for  dominion  of  tho 
day,  and  the  lesser  light  for  dominion 
of  tho  night:  and  tho  stars.  And  ho  sot 
them  In  tho  vault  of  tho  heavers  to  give 
light  upon  tho  earth,  and  to  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  sep- 
arato  the  light  from  darkness." 

Evening  came,  tho  Morning  came. 

A  Fourth  Day. 

2.  The  great  elaboration  In  describing  tho 
function  of  tho  lights  and  their  non-mention 
by  namo  Is  due  to  polemic  against  astral 
worship. 

DAY  Y— THE  8IXTH  WORK. 

(0«n.  i,  20-23.) 

And  Elohlm  said,  "Lot  the  waters 
teem  with  living  creature*, 1  and  lot 
birds  fly  about  under  tho  vault  of  the 

/leaver, e.  Ana  l-  -J  so.* 

Elohlm  saw  that  it  was  excellent.* 

So  Elohlm  formed  tho  groat  sea-mon- 

ters.  and  all  tho  living  creatures*  with 
which  the  waters  teemed  of  every  spe¬ 
cies,  and  every  species  of  winged  bird. 

Elohlm  blessed  them,  saying,  "Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  tho 
waters  In  tho  seas,  end  let  tho  birds 
multiply  In  tho  earth." 

Evening  came,  and  Morning  came, 

A  Fifth  Day. 

1.  Tho  text  adds  teeming  things. 

2.  The  words  And  If  wae  so  are  supplied 
from  (ho  Greek  translation ;  they  wero  omit¬ 
ted  by  oversight. 

3.  This  clause  Is  transposed  from  the  end 
of  tho  verso. 

4.  The  text  adds  the  crawling  things. 

AND 
I. 

(Gon.  4,  24-81.) 

And  Elohlm  said,  "Let  tho  earth  put 
forth  living  creatures,*  cattle,  and  crawl¬ 
ing  things  and  wild  animals. ”*  And  It 


So  Elohlm  mads  the  wild  animats  of 
every  species,  and  tho  cattle  of  ovary 
species,  and  all  tho  crawling  things  of 
tho  ground  of  every  species. 

Then  Elohlm  said,  "Lot  us*  make  Man¬ 
kind  In  our  Image,*  that  they  may  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea.  and 
over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  the  wild  animals,1 
and  over  the  crawling  things  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth.” 

And  It  was  so.' 

Elohlm  saw  all  that  he  had  made,  and 
bohold.  It  was  very  excellent.' 

Thus  Elohlm  formed  mankind  In  bis 
Image.*  a  male  and  a  female  be  formed 
them.  Elohlm  blessed  them,  and  said 
to  them,  “Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 

dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  tho  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  over 
evory  living  thing  that  crawls  upon  the 
earth." 

Moreover  Elohlm  said  to  them,*  "Bo¬ 
hold,  I  have  given  you  every  plant  yield¬ 
ing  seed,  which  Is  upon  the  foco  of  all 
the  earth,  and  all  the  trees  In  which  Is 
fruit1*  yielding  seed ;  to  you  It  shall  be 
for  food.  And  to  all  the  wild  animals, 
and  to  all  tho  birds  of  the  heavens,  and 
to  every  crawling  thing  of  the  earth,  in 
which  Is  breath  of  life,  I  have  given11 
every  green  plant  for  food." 

Evening  came,  and  Morning  came, 
Tho  Sixth  Day.** 

1.  The  text  odds  ot  even/  epeolm  these 
words  belong  In  the  next  verse. 

2.  Theso  words  are  transposed  from  the 

3.  Let  ue—  Elohlm,  coming  to  tho  most  Im¬ 
portant  of  all  hie  works,  takes  counaol  with 
tho  other  heavenly  beings.  Mankind  Is  to 
bo  mado  In  appearance  like  tho  gods. 

4.  The  text  adds  according  (o  our  lOcsnese. 
This  Is  a  gloss,  to  eoflon  tho  notion  that 
man  was  actually,  tho  Imago  of  God. 

0.  And  over  all  the  wild  animal*— The 


The  definite  nrtlel. 

^•uy,  probably  bn-nuan 
of  tho  creative  activity. 

DAY  VII— THE  RLE88INO  OF  THE 
SABBATH. 

(Gen.  44.,  1-4 a.*) 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished  and  all  their  contents;*  and 
Elohlm  having  finished*  all*  his  work 
which  ho  had  made,  rested  on  the 
sqventh  day.* 

Elohlm  blessed  tho  seventh  and  de¬ 
clared  It  sacred,  bceauso  in  it  ho  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  formed.* 

Such  Is  tho  story  of  the  origin1  of  the 
heavens  and  tho  earth.* 

.  Nolo 

.  Cl - 

mlddlo  of  v _ _ 

2.  The  word  (ranalated  contents  means 
properly  hosts,  or  armies;  but  In  this  sense 
It  Is  used  ot  the  heavenly  bodies  only,  and 
appropriate  for  plants  and  animals. 

IK  text  odds  on  the  seventh  dag.  but 
>rkii  were  finished  on  the  sixth  day 
Indeed  Is  tho  reading  at  the  Greek 
iMon.  The  phraas  la  probably  an  ac- 
ii  repetition  of  the  tame  words  later. 

I  Is  added. 

(Ms  from  all  /it*  work  which 
. —  .repetition. 

formed,  to  make. 

—  ......  ..--.tinted  Story  of  the 

origin,  means  literally  begettlnge, gensra- 
tlone,  genealogy,  nono  ot  which  1,  etrtelly 
appropriate  hero.  * 

roh3hi»  l*11  “■’I*  their  teinO  formed. 

^  “•  •>  “• 

THE  STORY  OF  ADAM. 

THE  MARINO  OF  THE  FIRST  MAN. 

(Otm.  44,  4b-«.) 

At  tho  time  when  Yaho  Elohlm1  made 
tho  earth.*  when  tho  earth  was  waste 
and  desolate,*  when  no  plant  of  the  field 
was  yet  In  tho  earth,  and  no  herb  of 
tho  field  had  yet  sprung  up.  for  Yaho 
Elohlm  had  not  caused  rain  on  the 
earth,  and  there  waa  no  man  to  till  the 
ground.*  then  It  was  that  Yaho  Elohlm 
moulded  tho  (first)  man*  out  of  the 
ground  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
tho  breath  of  life,  and  tho  man  became 
a  living  creature. 

1.  Tho  double  name  of  tbs  god  Is  due  to 
the  fusion  together  of  two  narratives.  Yaho 

Yahu)  Is  the  personal  name  of  the 
-)ws,  by  which  he  was  differentiated 
others  gods,  such  os  Chemoah.  Dagon. 

Ac.  Its  meaning  Is  not  known. 
Elohlm  Is  generloj  It  Is  an  abetrwrt  plural 
meaning  godhead. 

2.  The  earth — The  artlole,  though  omitted 
In  tho  text.  Is  necessary.  Tho  Words  and 
heavens  follow,  but  the  subseauent  narrative 
says  nothing  about  the  heavens. 

8.  The  eentecco  When  the  earth  was  waste 
and  desolate  from  Chapter  1.2,  belongs  here. 

4.  Veroo  0,  And  an  overflow  It)  used  to 
go  up,  from  the  earth  and  water  the  whole 
face  of  ths  ground.  Is  probably  out  of  place. 
II  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  context,  whloh 
Implies  aridity  and  lack  of  moisture,  and 
belong _Iater  In  the  dasenpt' —  -*  - - 


- - IBB 

lng  of  the  ,srk. 

8.  The  text  adds  dust,  but 
cates  tbe  statement  out  of  tl 


BELGIAN  DEBT  ENVCT  SKILLED  IN  FINANCE 


By  L.  REID. 

BRUSSELS. 

THERE  arc  two  acknowledged  mas¬ 
ters  of  finance  In  Europe  today— 
Colllaux  and  Theunls.  Whllo 
Cnlllaux  Is  fighting  a  battlo 
against  heavy  odds  In  France. 
Theunls  Is  to  proceed  to  Washington 
shortly  to  discuss  the  Belgian  debts  to 
the  United  States. 

Georges  Theunls,  tho  ex-Premler  of 
Belgium,  takes  a  spotless  reputation  with 
him  to  the  Spates.  His  worst  enemies 
cannot  find  anything  to  say  against  his 
Integrity.  This  Is  probably  becauao 
Theunls  started  out  In  life  as  a  military 
Born  at  Montegndc,  near  Lldge.  In 
February.  1873,  Georges  Theunls  Is  tho 
son  of  General  Theunls  of  the  Engineers. 
Ho  thus  started  life  In  on  atmosphere  of 
exact  values,  of  clear  thinking;  for  tho 
Belgian  engineer  of  any  class,  and  more 
especially  tho  army  engineer,  stands 
very  high  In  tho  matter  of  Intellectual 
attainment. 

Much  of  the  pioneer  work  done  In  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  tho  world  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  Belgian  engineers;  but 
because  they  speak  French,  their  work, 
often  of  tho  highest  order,  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  French.  The  French  ob¬ 
ject  to  being  expatriated,  whereas  the 
Fleming  is  still  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  seas  that  made  his  ancestors  hasten 
across  tho  AUantlo  and  help  In  tho 
founding  of  New  York. 

Georges  Theunls  was  educated  at  the 
Belgian  military  college  and  became 
officer  of  the  engineers.  It  Is  of  course 
well-known  fact  In  France  that 
brilliant  pupils  go  to  tho  Polytechnic, 
wear  the  antiquated  and  displeasing  uni¬ 
form  In  black  piped  with  red.  with  the 
queer  hat;  while  tho  duffers  go  to  Saint 
Cyr,  to  become  the  admiration  of  all 
the  city  In  their  smart  scarlet  and  sky 
blue  uniforms,  with  the  white  cock 
feathers  In  yiolr  helmets.  The  first 
destined  for.  the  Engineers  and  need 
every  ounce  of  strength  to  get  through 
tho  very  stiff  examinations;  while  the 
others,  future  officers,  are  encouraged 
to  pay  more  attention  to  smartness  than 
to  anything  else.  Hence  Bismarck's 
cruel  remark,  that  "the  French  officer 
Is  a  man  with  charming  manners,  who 
knows  no  geography ."  In  Belgium  all 


grades  are  expected  to  work  rather  than 
an  exaggerated  attention  to  their 
turn-out.  There  smartness  does  not  lead 
anywhere,  rather  the  contrary ;  but  It  Is 
true.  Just  ns  in  France,  that  tho  picked 
pupils  go  to  the  Engineers. 

Promoted  Lieutenant,  TheunU  decided 
o  quit  the  military  career  and  become 
.  financier  In  tho  large  sonso  of  the 
word.  He  believed  that  he  had  left  the 
army  forever,  for  In  pre-war  days  no 
thought  that  Belgium  could  be  em¬ 
broiled  In  a  conflict.  A  neutral  coun¬ 
try,  tho  career  of  soldier  offered  no 
hope  of  promotion  or  distinction  to  a 
like  Theunls.  But  tho  good  fairy 
that  stood  over  hla  cradlo  at  birth  had 
evidently  served  him  well;  for  In  1914, 
when  ho  volunteered  his  services,  ho 
promoted  Colonel.  Ho  was  Im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  London  and  purchased 
ammunition  and  provisions  for  his 
country.  In  London  his  reputation  for 
straight  and  Just  dealing  served  him 
well.  As  his  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue  lo  remarkable  for  a  foreigner 

nd  ho  looks  and  dresses  very  like  a 
British  gentleman,  he  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  that  might  have  been  Im¬ 
possible,  for  a  man  of  the  Latin  tem¬ 
perament. 

Made  Friends  In  London. 

Theunls,  born  in  tho  Walloon  part  of 
Belgium,  by  the  mere  chance  of  his 
father  having  been  statlonc-d  there  at 
the  time— the  family  belongs  to  Brus¬ 
sels—  1b  tall,  well-built,  with  a  fair  skin 
and  chestnut  hair.  »Hls  eyes  proclal) 
him  a  northerner,  without  admixture 
of  Spanish  or  oven  Moorish  blood,  which 
Is  so  often  found  In  tho  Walloon  parts 
of  Belgium.  Temperamentally  fitted 
cope  with  the  British,  a  tremendous 
worker,  Theunis  found  many  friends  In 
London.  A  fighter,  ho  stood  firm 
tho  rights  of  his  country-  Later  he 
dolegated  to  the  Interallied  Commission 
of  Reparations  in  Paris.  He  went  to 
the  Spa  Conference  for  his  country  and 
his  rOle  was  very  marked.  Made  ' 
later  of  Finance  In  tho  Carton  de  IV i art 
;  Ministry,  ho  lator  oh  became  Premier 
of  Belgium.  At  the  last  dissolution  of 
Parliament  ho  declared  that  ho  had  loft 
public  life  for  over.  Ho  waa  tired  of  It, 
he  said.  But  now  that  the  call  hi 
come  for  somtf'bne  to  cross  the  Atlantic 


Georges  Theunis, 
Way  in  Post-W; 


to  deal  with  tho  debt.  Theunls  has  a 
cepted  the  post  of  head  of  tho  nilsslo 
Theunls  Is  no  orator.  Perhaps  tho  B< 
glan  Parliament  has  never  heard  ar 
thing  so  dry  and  concise  os  a  statem 
read  by  him  as  Premier.  For  Thou 
rarely  speaks  ex  tempore.  He  holds 
notes  In  his  hand  and  reads  them  as 
/ere  giving  out  army  orders.  15v 


'remier,  Led  the 
construction 


Ills  heel  on  the  House  Rnd  sits  down. 
This  attitude  did  not  make  tho  Premier 
popular.  His  financial  policy,  which  has 
restored  confidence  In  Belgian  money 
and  generally  brought  a  return  of  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  country,  mado  him  still 
moro  unpopular. 

Since  his  retreat  from  public  life  tho 
Belgians  themselves  acknowledge  that 
something  had  to  bo  done.  It  was 
pleasant,  and  only  a  man  of  tremendous 
onei-gy  and  character  Like  Theunls 
could  have  put  It  through  at  all.  Heavy 
taxation,  drastically  enforced,  has  put 
Belgium  on  Its  feet  again,  for  Belgium 
Is  always  somo  two  years  ahead  of 
other, countries  In  the  effort  at  attain¬ 
ing  to  pre-war  conditions. 

A  man  of  few  words.  Theunls  has 
taken  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  Into  political  life-  His  collabora¬ 
tors  complain  of  tho  brevity  of  his  or¬ 
ders,  of  the  curtness  of  his  tone,  for  he 
Is  essentially  a  man  of  deedB,  not  of 
words.  At  the  samo  time  ho  la  a  man 
of  rare  courtesy  In  private  life,  has  ex¬ 
quisite  drawing  room  manners,  which 
somewhat  astonish  people  who  have  seen 
him  a  couple  of  hours  earlier  laying 
down  the  law  and  saying  what  would 
happen  If  every  one  did  not  too  the  line. 
For  the  eye  of  Theunls  was  everywhere 
In  Belgium.  Ho  had  decided  that  It 
would  be  thus  and  not  otherwise,  and 
his  reign  as  Premier  was  that  of  a  dic¬ 
tator,  especially  in  financial  matters, 
Tbounls  and  the  King, 

Theunls  has  the  King  of  tho  Belgians 
behind  him.  and  that  was  the  secret  of 
|  his  success.  King  Albert  Is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  man.  Though  somewhat 
I  slow  in  grasping  tho  Inwardness  of 
things,  the  King  Is  one  of  the  most  ln- 
]  tclllgent  men  in  the  land.  For  ho  secs 
the  obvious  and  simple  solution  of  Any 
difficulty.  All  kinds  of  considerations 
that  prevent  more  complicated  brains 
from  acting  do  not  affect  the  King,  with 
his  clear  head  and  freedom  from  preju¬ 
dice.  A  great  democrat,  he  likes  the 
simple,  unaffected  manners  of  the  ex- 
Premler.  "Get  to  the  point."  says  the 
King  to  politicians  who  waste  his  time 
with  all  kinds  of  complications  and 
minor  considerations.  “Cut  the  gaff," 
ho  say*  impatiently,  "and  let's  get  on 
with  the  work." 


Tho  well-known  abruptness  of  Theunls 
that  Is  an  essential  part  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  that  always  peeps  out.  shows  Itself, 
however  urbane  and  courteous  ho  may 
try  to  be,  when  real  business  Is  under 
discussion,  pleases  tho  King.  Ho  Is  sick 
of  courtiers,  who  to  appear  agreeable 
hide  essential  truths  from  the  man  who 
Is  really  tho  actual  ruler  of  the  land. 
To  both  tho  King  and  his  former  Pre¬ 
mier  all  forms  and  ceremonies  are 
horrent.  Thoy  can  get  through  more 
business  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than 
others  In  days,  for  both  speak  words  of 
weight  and  aro  not  thinking  of  anything 
but  the  subject  In  hand.  ITiero  Is 
IncJc  of  aolf-con.-.v  ‘Uineas  about  n.u 
ICing  of  tho  Belgiins.  and  Theunis  Is 
very  evidently  callous  about  what  others 

think. 

Whllo  tho  King  would  not  go  out  of 
his  way,  perhaps,  to  show  his  indepen¬ 
dence  of  etiquotto  and  all  tho  absurdities 
that  cling  around  It.  revivals  and  sur¬ 
vivals  of  tho  mlddlo  ages,  when  such 
customs  had  their  raison  d'etre.  Theunls 
shows  something  very  llko  rudeness 
when  annoyed  with  "oil  that  stuff,”  as 
he  abruptly  puts  it.  At  tho  samo  time  he 
will  put  himself  out  for  thoso  asking  a 
service. 

Return  From  Foris. 

One  evening  of  suspense  newspaper 
correspondents  waited  long  and  anxious¬ 
ly  for  the  return  of  Theunls  from  Paris, 
where  tho  most  Important  questions  had 
been  discussed  and  settled.  Finally  the 
car  carrying  tho  Premier  ran  Into  tho 
Ministry.  The  correspondents  stormed 
tho  vehicle.  Jumping  on  tho  step.  Theu¬ 
nis  did  not  take  this  enthusiasm  amiss. 
Putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he 
informed  them  that  thero  was  something 
to  communicate,  but  only  after  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  tho  Council  of  Ministers,  which 
would  take  a  couplo  of  hours  or  so. 
"Any  one  who  likes  may  remain."  he 
went  on,  "but  If  you  take  my  advice 
you  will  go  and  get  your  dinners.  I 
haven't  had  mine,  nor  even  tho  time  to 
wash  since  getting  In  from  Paris,  but 
that  Is  no  reason  why  you  should  go 
short.” 

Tho  little  company-filed  Into  the  mag¬ 
nificent  waiting  room  feeling  that  the 
great  financier  and  politician  was  hu¬ 
man  after  all. 


Itlon  of  the  woter- 
dupll- 

THB  MAN  IB  PUT  IN  A  PARE. 

(Gen.  44,  8-0,  10-17.) 

And  Yaho  Elohlm  planted  a  park  In 
tho  East  and  put  there  a  man  whom 
ha  had  moulded.  And  Yaho  Elohlm 
mado  to  grow  from  tho  ground  ev  v 
tree  that  la  - 

alul  th  -uo  u;ldd!e  Ov 
park  tho  Tree  of  Universal  Knowlcdg  1 
An  overflow  used  to  go  from  tho  earth 
and  water  tho  whole  face  of  tho  ground.1 

Bo  Y&ho  Elohlm  took  tho  man  and  put 
Mm  In  tho  park  of  Eden  to  dress  It  and 
to  care  for  It  And  Yaho  Elohlm  com¬ 
manded  tho  man,  "Of  every  tree  of  the 
park  you  may  freely  eat;  but  of  the 
fruit  of  tho  tree  that  la  In  tho  mlddlo  of 
tho  park,*  you  shall  not  oat  of  it;  for 
at  tho  time  you  oat  thereof  you  shall  bo 
put  to  death."* 

1.  The  narrative  knows  but  one  tree  In  the 
middle  of  the  park.  The  Tree  of  Life  comes 
from  a  variant  etoryi  this-fonn  of  tho  story 
appears  again  In  Chaptor  111.  22. 

The  Tres  of  Universal  Knowledge— The 
text  hns  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  (note,  not  good  OR  evil).  To  know 
good  and  evil  is  a  Hebrew  Idiom  for  knowing 
everything,  having  divine  knowledge,  om¬ 
niscience.  Yaho  Elohlm  does  not  Intend  that 
his  creature  should  enjoy  tho  prerogatives 
of  tho  heavenly  beings.  . 

2.  This  Is  Verso  B  transposed.  The  meaning 
of  tho  word  translated  overflow  Is  not  cer¬ 
tain;  but  It  has  to  do  with  tho  lavish  water 
supply  of  the  park.  A  glossator,  wishing 
to  maks  more  Impressive  tho  exceeding  for¬ 
tuity  of  tho  park,  and  also  from  an  ar¬ 
chaeological  Interest  In  Its  location,  adds 
Vorsos  10-14  (omitted),  which  stato  that, 
after  watering  the  park  abundantly,  there 
was  sufficient  water  left  over  to  form  th.' 
four  gTonl  rivers  of  tho  world.  Two  of  the 
rlvors  are  Uio  well-known  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates;  tho  other  two  cannot  bo  Identified. 

3.  Tho  text  has  The  tree  of  ths  knowledge 
Ot  good  and  evil,  but  this  Is  an  oversight,  for 
tho  man  lo  not  supposed  to  know  tbs  mys¬ 
terious  virtue  of  tho  tree. 

4.  This  Is  the  regular  formula  for  capital 
punishment. 

THE  FINDING  OF  A  MATE  FOR 
MAN.  THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT. 

(Gon.  44,  18-20.) 

And  Yaho  Elohlm  sold.  "It  Is  not  good 
for  tho  man  to  bo  alono;  I  will  make, 
him  a  helper  aa  hla  counterpart.”  So 
out  of  the  ground  Yaho  Eloltlm  moulded 
all  tho  beasts  of  tho  field1  and  brought 
them  unto  tho  man*  to_eee  what  he 
would  call  them:  and  whatsoever  the 
man*  called  them,*  thoso  aro  their 
nemos  (today).  And  tho  man*  gave 
names  to  all  the  beasts  of  tho  field', 
but  for  tho  man'  thero  was  not  found 
a  helper  as  his  counterpart. 

t.  Tho  text  adds  and  all  the  birds  of  f 


s  probably  a  scribal  nddl- 
mar — The  English  Authorised 
j.  Adam,  but  tho  Hobrew  has 
The  name  Adam,  as  a  proper 
s  first  In  Gen.  v;  It  docs  not 
i  narrative. 

_ _ _ adds  »  gloss.  Uv4n0  creatures. 

6.  The  mail,  not  Adam. 

6.  A  scrlbs  has  ampltflod  ths  list  by  adding 
to  all  ths  cattle,  and  to  the  birds  of  the 
heavens. 

7.  The  man — not  mon,  tho  artlole  of  the 
Hebrow  has  been  omitted  by  oversight. 

THE  SECOND  ATTEMPT. 

(Gen.  (i,  21-23.) 

Then  Yaho  Elohlm  caused  a  deep  sleep 
to  fall  upon  tho  man,1  and  while  lie 
slept  he  took  ono  of  his  ribs  and  closed 
up  flesh  under  them.*  And  the  rib 
which  Yaho  Elohlm  had  taken  from  the 
man'  ho  shaped  Into  a  woman,  and 
brought  her  to  the  man.  And  tho  man* 
said,  "This  female,*  tills  tlmo.  la  bone  of 
my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  She 
shall  bo  called  Woman,  because  she  was 
taken  from  man.” 

Thereforo  does  a  man  abandon*  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  unto 
his  woman,  bo  that  they  become  one 
flesh.'  Now  both  the  man  and  tho  wo- 
werc  naked,  but  they  wero  not 
ashamed  In  each  other's  presence. 


ll^ht  change  In  ths 
as  Tu  ths  English 


*  a  mem  Ac 

an.  tsrt  helens 
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•DAWN-MAN'  APPEARS  AS  OUR  FIRST  ANCESTOR 

AEMUT  FAIRFIELD  OSRflRX  _  "  '  "rT  1  - - - -  ^  /  JL  A.  TL. 


JffiNRI  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN. 
Colombia  linlrcrslty.  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History. 

THE  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
n  long  and  acrimonious  battle 
for  the  natural  origin  of  man 
begun  by  the  great  French  nat¬ 
uralist,  Lamarck,  and  brought  to  n 
climax  In  Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man" 
and  to  triumph  and  victory  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  fossil  man  actually  en¬ 
tombed  in  Mother  Earth  at  various 
points  and  in  various  stages  of  the 
-Age  of  Man.  All  this  war  was  waged 
In  the  Age  of  Man  amphitheatre, 
amid  events  of  the  past  1.000.000 
Fears,  and  not  even  the  most  radical 
anthropologist  suspected  that  during 
the  present  century  man  would  be 
found  in  the  more  ancient  Age  of 
Mammals,  6,000.000  years  ago. 

Yet  hardly  had  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  opened  before  Indubitable  proofs 
of  this  more  ancient  man  began  to  be 
found,  not  In  the  long  debated  flints 
known  as  ’’eoliths"  or  "dawn-stones, 
but  In  flints  of  undoubted  human 
workmanship.  This  astounding  dis¬ 
covery  occurred  on  the  east  coast  of 
Britain,  far  removed  from  Central 
Asia,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  original 
homeland  of  man,  and  It  proves  two 
points  of  the  utmost  Importance:  First, 
that  man  almost  from  the  beginning 
was  a  great  traveler  and  explorer; 
second,  that  even  In  the  Inconceivably 
remote  past  man  was  a  relatively 
perior  being,  walking  erect,  and  with 
very  capable  tool-making  hands  guid¬ 
ed  and  directed  by  a  very  superior  or¬ 
der  of  brain. 

According  to  these  new  discoveries, 
now  know  that  man  is  unbeliev¬ 
ably  ancient  In  origin.  Just  as  beyond 
•ur  universe  there  are  other  universes 
measurably  distant  which  yet  send 
their  light  to  the  earth,  and  just  as  the 
whole  life-period  of  the  earth  is 
credibly  reckoned  by  physicists  at 
1.000,000,000  years,  so  now  man  and 
his  ancestors  of  the  Dawn  Stone  Age 
are  being  traced  back  to  the  earlier 
geologic  period  of  the  Age  of  Mam¬ 
mals.  In  this  article  is  given  new  and 
startling  testimony  as  to  man's 
antiquity.  For  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  we  had  been  laboriously  forging 
links  in  the  chain  of  human  pre¬ 
history,  from  the  beginning  of  pre¬ 
historic  time  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Age  of  Man.  but  since  the  year 
1909  the  g'oal  -lines  of  anthropological 
research  have  shifted  rapidly  back  into 
the  Age  of  Mammals,  from  the  Ice 
Age  into  the  more  -genial  Tertiary 
period.  ■  [See  Chart  I.] 

The  ‘‘Dawn  Mail's”  Brain. 

I  "assign  the  Trinil  Man  of  Java, 
through  my  collateral  researches,  as 
of  the  very  dawn  of  the  Age  of  Man. 
or  Quaternary.  Thus  on  the  very 
threshold  or  the  Age  of  Man  stand  the 
two  greatest  achievements  of  pre¬ 
historic  discovery,  namely,  the  Trinil 
ilan  of  Java  and  the  PIltdown  Man 
of  Sussex,  England.  The  latter, 
aptly  termer  Eonanlhropus  (signify- 


Latest  Discoveries  in  Anthropology  Assign  a  Still  Greater  Antiquity  to  Man 
AndAre  Held  to  Replace  the  Muth-Disputed  Ape-Anrestrv  Hypothesis 
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\ISCOVERIES  made  in 
have  carried  the  searcl 
the  past  than  ever  hel 


ast  Anglia,  England,  by  J.  Reid  Moir 
>r  the  origin  of  man  further  back  into 
The  pictures  at  the  left  and  right 


and  the  map  below  show  hou  *md  where  the  discoveries  were  made. 
Existence  of  human  beings  o t  an  intelligence  much  higher  than  the 
other  animals  in  this  almost  infinitely  remote  past  is  shown  by  the 
discovery  of  flints  and  firepl  ices  in  the  cliffs  whose  age  can  be 
The  chart  below  furnishes  a  key 
icient  races. 


definitely  determined  by  geo! < 
fo  the  geological  ages  of  the 


— o — ^eiTD-Man  j  vy~~ur-  Arthur 
Smith  Woodward,  F.  R.  S.,  has 
brain  so  dlst actively  human  that  the 
best  anatomical  authority  places  It 
very  closo  indeed  to  the  lower  types 
of  the  existing  human  brain. 


lhotogroph  by  C.  Forster  Cooper  of  Cambridge  University. 
In  the  Great  Limestone  Quarry  Near  Ipswich.  J.  Reid  Moir  of 
Ipswich  Pointing  to  the  Sub-Red  Crag  Flint  Tool  Layer  of 
Pliocene  Age,  by  Far  the  Most  Ancient  Evidence  of  Man  Thus 
Far  Discovered.  Professor  Osborn  Stands  Under  the  Red  Crag 
Summit,  on  the  Level  of  the  Foxhall  Tool  Layer. 


The  degree  of  brain-power  lntelll-  ]  "ape-man."  as  the  Greek  word  Implies, 
gence  of  the  Trinil  Man  Is  therefore  buj,  a  true  "pro-man"  or  "dawn-i 
of  the  utmost  concern:  Is  his  brain- 1  /Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  this 
power  of  the  same  kind,  perhaps  a 'artScl®  ls  four-fold:  First,  to  banish 
little  better,  .than  that  of  an  ape.  a  ;the  myth  and  $>Sie  of  ape-man 


chimpanzee  or  a  gorilla,  or  Is  It  far 
superior  to  that  of  an  ape  and  similar 
to  that  of  a  lowly  order  of  man?  We 
have  recently  found  the  answer.  Since 
Dr.  EugCn  Dubois  released  to  the  re¬ 
search  of  ihe  world  the  precious  frag¬ 
ments  discovered  by  him  in  the  year 
1801.  Dri  Frederick  Tilney  has  been 
studying  [he  .psypholocv  of  tho,THr.U 
Maxfthrougli  the!  evidence  revealed  In 
a  cast  of  the  brain,  which  demon¬ 
strates  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  name  Pithecanthropus  applied  by 
Dubois  is  a  misnomer,  that  the  so- 
called  Pithecanthropus  was  not  an 


CHART  I. 


NEW  GEOLOGICAL  TIME  SCALE  BASED  ON 
PHYSICS 


Minimum  Age  Hound 
(  Years)  Based  on  Rumba  s  lor 
Cranium-Lead-  Reference 
Helium  Content.  (Years). 

TERTIARY— Pliocene  .  6,000,000  50,000,000 

(Age  of  Miocene  . 12,000,000 

Mammals)  Oligocene  . 16,000,000 

Eocene  . 20,000,000 

MESOZOIC— (Age  of  Reptiles) .  150,000,000 

PALAEOZOIC — (Age  of  Fishes  and  Amphibians)...  300,000,000 
PRECAMBRIAN  . 1,000,000,000 

Actual  discovery  of  man  now  reaches  into  Upper  Pliocerie  time, 
namely,  to  a  period  6,000,000  years  before  our  era. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  LOSES 
LAST  FRANKLIN  LIGHTNING  ROD 


London. 

FOURTEEN  feet  of  weather-worn 
lightning  rod.  the  last  of  the 
system  installed  ut  St.  Paul's  Ca¬ 
thedral  by  Benjamin  Franklin  In  1709, 
has  Just  been  removed.  The  rod  ls  re¬ 
tained  as  a  curiosity  by  Alfred  Hands, 
a  Loudon  electrical  engineer,  whose 
firm  has  put  in  u  new  defense  against 
luhtning.  The  system  Franklin  In- 
Mailed  remained  until  1072,  when 
changed  conditions  necessitated  Its  re¬ 
moval.  Two  lengths  of  tho  old 
Franklin  rods  were  so  difficult  to  get 
nt  that  they  were  left  in  place  within 
the  domed  roof  of  the  northwest  low¬ 
er,  where  (liey  were  connected  to  the 
gilded  pineapple  on  the  summit.  From 
•-ho  pineapple  they  passed  through  to 
:!io  Interior  of  the  tower,  where  they 
lad  been  cut  off. 

Old  Protection  a  Danger. 

A  recent  examination  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  installed  In  1872  led  Mr.  Hands 
to  the  opinion  that  tho  fourteen  feel 
of  old  Franklin  rods,  forming  a  line 
of  metal  leading  Into  tho  Interior  of 
St.  Paul's  and  not  connected  with  tho 
earth,  constituted  a  possible  sourco 
endanger.  Tho  cathedral  authorities 
allowed  lilm  to  keep  the  rclio  If  he 
would  bear  the  cost  of  Its  removal. 

Although  the  Franklin  rods  for  most 
of  their  length  were  under  cover,  they 
were  not  protected  from  the  weather. 
There  has  never  been  any  glass  in 
tho  window  openings  of  the  northwest 
towori  and  the  old  rods  nre  conse¬ 
quently  considerably  weather-worn. 
Mr.  Hands  believes  that  when  now  the 
Franklin  system  consisted  ofilron  bars 
un  Inch  square,  but  the  relic  he  has 
removed  varies  from  Ihrcc-fourths  to 
fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  Inch 


thirteen-sixteenths  on  the  other.  The 
system,  employing  9.000  feet  of 
conductor  to  protect  tho  great 
thedral,  substitutes  copper  tape  for 
tho  old  copper  rope  conductors  in¬ 
stalled  In  1872.  .These  tape  conduc¬ 
tors,  consisting  of  copper  hands  one 
Inch  by  one-eighth  of  an  Inch,  arc 
now  in  general  use  throughout  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Franklin  rods,  as  they  were 
known  in  1700.  came  to  tho  cathedral 
as  a  novelty  und  their  method  was 
crudo  compared  to  tho  present  sys¬ 
tems.  They  utilized  the  metal  already 
existing  on  the  building  as  parts  of 
the  conducting  system,  connecting 
them  with  Iron  barsiwhero  breaks  In 
the  metallic  continuity  woro  found. 
Their  adequacy,  however,  is  attested 
by  tho  fact  thut,  although  the  cathe¬ 
dral  was  struck  by  lightning  twice  In 
the  forty  years  before  their  Installa¬ 
tion,  there  ls  no  record  of  any  light¬ 
ning  damage  during  tho  century  they 
remained  In  place.  They  had  t< 
removed  In  1872  because  water  and 
gas  pipes  had  by  that  time  added  too 
great  a  complication  of  metal  to  the 
structure  of  the  cathedral. 

How  It  Cuinc  About. 

Franklin's  discovery  of  the  identity 
of  lightning  and  electricity  was  made 
on  July  4,  17.72.  when  he  flew  a  kite 
Into  an  approaching  thunderstorm  and 
obtained  electric  sparks  from  a  ko; 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  kite 
string.  Honors  were  showered  upon 
him  from  Great  Britain,  France,  G. 
many  and  Italy.  In  1700.  when  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  asked 
the  Royal  Society  for  advice  as 
the  best  method  of  protecting  tho 
thedral  from  lightning.  Franklin  liap- 


\cestry ;  second,  to  show  that  the  Dawn 
Man  of  Tertiary  time  liad  surprisingly" 
great  brain-power;  third,  to  point  out 
that  we  must  modify  even  recent 
scientific  opinions  regarding  the  geo¬ 
logic  antiquit?  of  man  and  project  our 
Dawn-Man  ancestors  back  to  geologic 
periods  perhaps  ten  times  older  than 
any  of  our  previous  estimates  im  to 

ih_-  ’ — '•  of  tbCr  n 

fourth,  to  demonstrate  that  tho  goal 
of  twentieth  century  discovery  ls  the 
habit  of  life  and  the  kind  of  environ 
ment  which  produced  the  superior  In¬ 
telligence  of  the  Dawn-Man  and  raised 
him,  even  at  that  very  remote  period, 
above  the  rest  of  creation. 

I  am  glad  to  he  tho  first  to  befriend 
the  Dawn-Man  of  the  long  pre-Stone 
Age  and  to  remove  /rom  his  reputation 
the  bar  sinister  of  ape  descent,  be¬ 
cause  I  Have  always  been  a  stanch 
friend  of  our  Stone  Age  ancestors.  The 
myth  of  ape-ancestry  lingers  on  the 
stage,  in  tht  movies,  in  certain  antl- 
natu rallft tic  literature,  In  caricatures 
of  our  pedigree,  even  In  certain  scien¬ 
tific  parlance,  but  tho  ape-ancestry 
hypothesis  Is  entirely  out  of  date  and 
its  place  Is  taken  by  the  recent  demon¬ 
stration  that  we  are  descended  from 
"Dawn-Men,"  not  from  "ape-men.” 
The  crucial  point  In  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  the  application  of  modern  In¬ 
telligence  tests  to  the  Trinil  Man  of 
Java  through  the  expert  observations 
of  my  Columbia  colleagues,  Professor 
J.  Howard  McGregor,  anatomist,  and 
Professor  Frederick  Tilney,  psychia¬ 
trist.  [See  Chart  II.) 

Greatly  Superior  to  Ihe  Apes. 

The  Trinil  Man  Is  a  dawn-man  and 
not  an  ape-man.  He  walked  erect,  he 
thought  as  mnn,  he  probably  spoke  as 
a  man,  although  his  vocabulary 
limited.  Among  his  greatly  Inferior 
contemporaries  were  the  man-apes 
anthropoids  of  Southern  Asia,  v 
lived  chiefly  In  trees,  with  long  arms 
and  short  legs,  who  uttered  the  gut¬ 
tural  sounds  of  apes,  thought  with 
ape-minds,  and  who,  despite  worthy 
family  virtues  as  husbands  and  wives, 
were  infinitely  inferior  to  their  TriDll 
dawn -mnn  companions.  In  them 

potency  of  the  super-apes  living 
today — the  orang,  chimpanzee,  gorilla 
and  gibbon.  But  In  lilie  dawn-man 
was  the  potency  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A  welcome'  gift  from  anthro¬ 
pology  to  humanity  Is  this  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  myth  and  bogie  of  our 
ape-ancestry. 

The  amazing  discovery  of 
the  remote  Tertiary  period  occurred 
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slUo  and  f/om  seven-sixteenths  to  pened  to  bo  in  London. 


On  the  Very  Ground  Where  O  rdinal  Wolsey  as  a  Boy  Around 
Ipswich  the  Youth  of  the  Foxhall  and  Sub-Red  Crag  Worked 
Around  the  Fireplaces,  Learnbl }  to  Fashion  Their  Flint  Imple¬ 
ments.  at  Least  700.000  Years  Ago.  To  the  South  of  London 
Were  the  Youth  of  the  Piltdowi  Race,  Much  Less  Ancient  Than 
the  Sub-Red  Crag  or  the  Foxhe!  .  To  the  North  '  Flint- 

.  nolrArfi-Ar  *  — ^  —  -v  —  J*-  - 

as  the  Men  oi  the  Heidelberg  Ra  ■  t0  t».<  Last  of  t _ 


humanly  fashioned, 
and  he  immediately  began  to  devote 
his  sparo  time  to  further  search  for 
such  objects,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
remains  of  early  man.  The  Implements 
which  he  found  lay  beneath  or  at  the 
very  base  of  the  Red  Crag,  which 
implied  an  age  so  great  as  to  make 
tho  Idea  of  human  agency  impossible 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  scientific 
world.  For  a  long  time  Motr  received 
no  encouragement,  except  from  the 
|  veteran  Sir  Ray  Lankester  and  from 


of  the  Red  Crag.  We  are  obliged  to 
conclude  that  long  before  the  close  of 
Pliocene  time  man  hnd  attained  to  no 
mean  degree  of  intelligence. 

The  Pliocene  flint  industry  of  Fox- 
hall  ls  very  much  younger  than-  the 
rostro-carlnate  and  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  in  type.  The  Foxhall  site  nepre- 
sents  a  flint-making  camp— a  Wee 
where  they  stopped  only  to  make 
flints.  In  the  process  of  excavation 


for  the  purpose  of  securing  copro. 
IlihH  (fossilized  hyena  dung)  for  agri¬ 
cultural  fertilizer,  tho  Foxhall  human 
Jaw  wan  said  to  htivo  boon  uuonrthed 
by  ft  workman  right  in  Urn  heart  of 
the  Red  Crag,  and  came  Into  the  port- 
loflidon  of  Dr.  Robert  Collycr,  na 
American  dentist.  who  published  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  tho  discovery. 
Mill  n  figure  of  tho  Jaw,  which 
iliowed  It  to  bo  of  a  very  modern 
>’pe.  The  npeclmen  disappeared,  and, 
o  far.  no  trace  of  It  ban  been  found; 
therefore  It  Is  not  nut  In  evidence. 

TiUu  u  second  of  Reid  Molr”* 

■  •■otn.blo  discoveries,  which  I  rccaplt- 
ulutn  na  follows: 

<1)  Giant  flints  of  Cromer,  of 
early  Pleistocene  Age.  of  Man  from 
the  Forest  Red  deposits  exposed  at 
the  end  of  Ihe  bathing  beach  below 
the  Cliffs  of  Cromer,  of  nbout  the 
same  age  aa  the-  Heidelberg  man  r 
,  Germany. 

<->  Foxhall  flints,  from  the  c< 
rollth  quarries  near  Ipswich;  of  t 
Pliocene  Age  of  Mammals. 

(■’•)  nostro-carinate  flint*  fr- 
the  base  of  the  Red  Crag,  Ipswl 
or  beneath  I;  ;  of  pliocene  Agn  n. 

,but  earlier  than  the  Foxhall.  i 
not  in  the  least  resembling  their, 

All  of  these  industries  far  antei 
tho  Chelleun  flints  of  Ihe  Rl\ 
Somme,  France. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  visl 
England  In  the  near  future,  let  r 
urge  them  to  go  to  Ipswich.  Non 
and  Cromer.  Near  Ipswich  are  mi 
exposures  of  the  Red  Crag.  At  Bt 
St.  EdmundB  la  a  human  fossil  of 
very  Interesting  type,  and  the  whol 
country  is  a  perfect  trcasureland  foi 
scientific  work.  Tho  Cliffs  of  Crome 
are  situated  on  the  sinking  coast  i 
Grc-nt  Britain,  and  only  at  low  tii 
Is  the  beach  exposed.  They  show  f 
Ilnc3  pf  tho  second  and  third  glaci 
lions  (the  first  and  fourth  glaciation 
did  not  extend  as  far  as  England). 

Along  the  bathing  beach,  at  one  en< 
of  the  cliffs.  Reid  Molr  discovered  tin 
'giant  flints  of  Cromer" — huge  flints 
ccembliqg  the  forms  or  Chellean  tyre 
-washed  out  of  Forest  Bed  deposits. 
Their  age  is  attested  by  the  patina: 
Reid  Molr  himself  regards  them  as 
■arly  Chellean.  or  pre-Chcllean,  like 
•hose  of  the  River  Somme,  hut  I  am 
Inclined  to  assign  them  a  much  earlier 
date,  because  they  are  In  tho  same 
level  as  tho  Forest  Bed.  the  deposits 
of  which,  with  their  fauna,  belong  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  ago  of  mnn, 
namely,  to  the  period  of  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  man.  ancestor  of  the  great 
Neanderthal  race.  As  yet  no  archae¬ 
ologist  has  fodnd  any  traces  of  CUel- 
lean  Industry’  in  formations  belonging 
to  the  first  Interglacial  stage  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  while  all  the  geologic  and  palae- 
ontologic  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
thnt  to  this  very  stage  belong  the 
giant  flints  of  Cromer.  Reid  Moir  is 
now  embodying  llie  results  of  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  untiring  researches  in 
•olume  which  iy  to  appear  shortly. 


not  in  Central  Asia,  his  homeland, 
nor  anywhere  In  the  Orient,  but  In  tho  I 
least  anticipated  of  all  localities, 
namely,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  I 
Britain,  between  tho  Thames  and  1  he  j 
Ouse,  which  ls  collectively  known  ns1 
East  Anglia.  Nor  was  the  discoverer 
one  of  the  well-known  anthropologists 
or  anatomists  of  the  world;  he  was  a 
merchant  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ips¬ 
wich.  \\;ho  by  the  merest  chance  was 
attracted  to  the  profession  of  archae¬ 
ology  and  by  the  examination  of  a 
single  humanly  -  fashioned  flint  that 
came  into  his  hands  in  the  year  1909. 

The  coast  of  East  Anglia  Is  replete 
with  historic  interest,  for  here  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  under  Queen  Boa- 
dicea  made  their  la3t  stand  against 
the  Roman  legions.  But  this  and 
other  recorded  history  seems  very  re¬ 
cent  indeed  If  we  contrast  It  with  thri 
records  of  past  ages  embedded  in  t' 
cliffs  of  Cromer  and  the  adjac* 
deposits.  This  Pliocene  region  f 
aroused  my  interest  by  Us  fossil  fat 
when.  In  the  year  1920,  I  attemr 
to  define  its  very  Important  fat 
levels  and  those  of  the  various  "Cr 
deposits  of  the  warm  Pliocene,  or 
of  Mammals  waters  bathing  the  co. 
of  Eastern  England. 

Or  these,  the  oldest  Is  the  "White' 
Crag,"  a  coralline  or  bryozoan  lormiy 
tlon  indicating  a  sea  and  land  R 
peraturc  about  like  that  of  N 
and  the  Bahama  Islands  o' 

Next  above  comes  the  "Rec 
characterized  by  a  reddish  cc 
to  tho  presence  of  Iron,  and  c 
of  coral  reef;  92  per  cent, 
species  of  molluscs  It  conto 
exist;  It  is  between  this  atra* 
the  underlying  White  Crag  tl  .  Plio 
cene  man  first  appears.  The  "Nor¬ 
wich  Crag"  follows,  with  Its  fluvlo- 
marino  and  mammallfcrous  'fauna: 
among  Its  molluscs,  93  per  cent,  of 
which  represent  forms  sllll  existing, 
we  note  certain  northern  species 
which  wc  may  regard  as  indicat iv 
the  coming  Arctic  Invasion. 

Overlying  the  Norwich  Crag  are 


CiiiHesford  beds  and  the  contemporary 
Weybourn  Crag,  which  open  tho  Age 
of  Man:  here  we  observe  signs  of  a 
marked  refrigeration  of  tho  waters 
along  that  nart  of  the  coast,  for 
thirds  of  the  molluscs  represented  be¬ 
long  to  forms  which  still  exist  In 
Arctic  waters,  thus  Identifying  this 
period  with  the  First  Glacial  Stage  of 
Western  Europe.  The  still  more  re¬ 
cent  Cromer  Forest  Bed  deposits  of 
the  early  Age  of  Mnn  denote  a  sen¬ 
sible  amelioration  of  climate,  synchro¬ 
nous  with  the  Firs’  Interglacial  stage 
of  Western  Europe  and  perhaps  with 
the  Heidelberg  Man  of  tho  Rhine 
region. 

Ancient  Homes  of  Man. 

Beneath  the  Pliocene  deposits  above 
mentioned,  extending  from  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dover,  lies  the  Chalk,  wherein 
were  embedded  flint  nodules  which,  to 
primitive  man,  with  his  crudo 'stone 
implements,  were  a  great  attraction. 
To  get  a  clear  Idea  of  truly  ancient 
geography  we  must,  realize  thnt  In 
Pliocene  times  a  north  continental 
shore-line  extended  westward  and 
united  Europe  with  England  where 
the  English  Channel  now  is.  Along 
this  ancient  coast  man  found  his  way 
into  England  In  Pliocene  times  and 
there  left  traces  of  his  camps. 

Why  review  the  relations  of  deposits 
and  fossil  faunas  already  so  well 
known?  It  is  because  the  last  few 
years  have,  slmwn  that  races  hitherto 
unsuspected  trod  this  ancient  shore¬ 
line,  and  that  to  the  lists  of  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  long  known  and 
Identified  we  must  add  the  highest 
of  all  the  primates,  man,  whoso  pres¬ 
ence  Is  witnessed  by  the  discovery  of 
his  handiwork— the  Cromer,  Foxhall 
and  sub-Crag  flint  Implements. 

Tho  discovery  of  these  Cromer,  Fox¬ 
hall  and  Sub-Red  Crag  Plioccno  flint 
beds  of  the  Dawn-men  Is  duo  to  the 
merchant  of  Ipswich.  J.  Itold  Molr, 
who  was  attracted  casually  by  a  flint 
which  he  picked  up  on  a  local  ex¬ 
ploring  trip  In  19C9  In  company  with 
a  geologist.  The  flint  appeared  to 
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THE  THREE  SPEECH  AREAS.  MOTOR,  AUDITORY, VISUAL . 

BRAIN  OF  TRINIL-  DAWN-MAN 


on,  In  the  face  of  ridicule,  collecting 
tho  unique  flint  Implements,  which 
Lankestor  named  "rostro-carinate'’ 
(beak-keeled),  to  describe  their  cu¬ 
rious  form,  and,  lator,  the  Pliocene 
flint  Implements  of  the  typo  known  as 
"Foxhall." 

On  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum  a 
few  years  ago  I  Inquired  about  the 
rostro-eariuates,  and  was  told,  "Oh, 
we  don't  admit  those.”  But  now  the 
recently  published  "Guide  to  the  Stone 
Ago  Antiquities  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,”  by  Keeper  Reginald  Smith, 
gives  excellent  figures  and  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  very  rostro-carinates 
that  formerly  woro  ’’not  admitted." 
I  myself  hesitated  in  1021  to  admit 
them,  although  I  did  admit  the  hu¬ 
man  origin  of  the  Foxhall  flints  and 
wrote  at  length  to  The  London  Times 
concerning  them.  Following  tills, 
Abb6  Henri  Breuil  and  Dr.  Louis 
Captain,  two  of  tho  foremost  archaeol¬ 
ogists  of  France,  visited  the  Foxhall 
site,  and,  after  a  searching  Investiga¬ 
tion,  pronounced  tho  flints  to  be  genu¬ 
ine  artifacts.  During  tho  past  year 
they  have  somewhat  reluctantly  ad- 
imittcd  the  rostro-carinates  to  bo  In¬ 
dubitable  artifacts  of  human  origin. 

The  rostro-carinates  are  found  nt  the 
base  of  the  Red  Crag  and  on  the 
very  top  of  the  Cretaceous,  the  de¬ 
posit  being  characterized  by  abundant 
fauna  and  very  rare  flints.  Their  use 
ls  only  conjectural:  I  havo  suggested 
thnt  they  might  well  have  been  used 
in  removing  tho  hide  from  an  animal, 
the  flnt  surfnee  pushing  In  hot  ween 
the  flesh  and  tho  skin,  and  tho  shurp 
"keel"  cutting  tho  skin. 

■Wherever  the  Red  Crag  Is  known  to 
be  exposed,  Reid  Molr  journeys  to 
visit  It  and  hunt  for  tlint  implements 
which  bear  witness  to  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  these  ancient  Pliocene 
craftsmen.  Of  all  men  living,  there  ls 
perhaps  none  who  has  studied  more 
intensively  tho  technique  of  flint¬ 
working  or  who  better  understands  the 
conclioldal  fracture  of  flint  than 
Reid  Moir,  yet  ho  cannot  make  as 
good  a  rostro-carinate  as  did  the  men 


BRAIN  OF  LIVINQ  AUSTRALIAN 


The  Brain  of  the  Trinil  Dawn-Man  (900  ccm.)  Living  in  Java  at  th 


.  Beginning  of  the  Age  of  Man  Is  Seen  to  Be  Somewhat  Less  Capa- 

igher  Psychic  or  Intelligence  Is  Plotted  From  the  Researches  of  Dr. 


Frederick  Tilney  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  o  .  n_  p.  Ti„hnio 

Cast  Recently  Presented  to  the  Ant.eieen  1  °!  N*>“al  H“'"y  Dr'  Eu8e"  Eul>“!- 


BRAIN  TEST  IN  CUE  C  CENTIMETERS  .  FInxj 
AND  FOSSIL  RACES  OF  MAN 
(Fossil  races  in  italics,  living  races  in  Roman.)  ( 
lly  If.  I..  SHAPIRO,  American  Museum  Natural  History. 

Cube  of  I! ram  C'lVar‘t'J. 

Neanderthal  Caveman  oi  Western  Europe:  J,nlc-  Female.  Jnum 

La  Chapelle  aux  Sainfs .  1530  ....  .... 

La  Quina,  France .  1367  .... 

Gibraltar,  Spain .  .  1250-1300  .... 

Cro-Magnon  Caveman  oi  Mentone .  1550  ;  ..  1590 

Average  modern  European .  1450  1300  .... 

Average  modern  Swiss.: . -  1200  1230  1650 

Upper  Palaeolithic  broadhead  race  of  Ofnet  1400  .... 

Living  broadhead  race  of  Czechoslovakia..  1230  1000  1800 

Native  Australian  race .  1310  1154  .... 

Native  Indian  Veddahs .  1000  1040  1400 

Papuans  of  New  Guinea .  1236  1125  .... 

Piltdown  Man  of  Sussex,  England .  1070  . 

Trinil  Man  of  Java  (Pithecanthropus  erectus)  900  . 


By  the  brain  intelligence  test  the  Neanderthal  (1530  ccm.)  and 
the  Cro-Magnon  (1550  ccm.)  fossil  races  rank  above  the  average 
modern  Swiss  (1200  ccm.),  Czechoslovakian  (1230  ccm.)  native 
Australian  (1310  ccm.)  and  Papuan  (1236  ccm.),  although  the  fossil 
man  failed  to  reach  the  living  man  in  maximum  brain  size. 

> The  Trinil  (900  com.)  and  Piltdown  (1070  ccm.)  races  at  the 
very  dawn  of  the  Age  of  Man  are  of  brain  capacity  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  the  living  Indian  Veddah. 


KEEPING  A  SUPPLY  OF  NICKELS 
IS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  NEW  YORK 


w 


1THOUT  shame  Now  York  may 
accept  the  title  of  foremost 
nickel-grabbing  city  In  the 
world,  since  nickel-grabbing  here  t 
done  under  pressure  of  necessity  for 
the  sake  of  spending.  Much  time  In 
the  city  is  spent  In  going  after  nickels 
whore  nothing  but  nickels  will  do. 

•  Luckless  is  the  possessor  of  a  lone 
$10  bill  if  ho  would  travel  quickly  by 
subway  at  certain  hours.  Ho  would 
do  better  to  have  a  lone  nickel  instead, 
since  ten  dollars’  worth  of  time  may 
be  lost  standing  in  line  waltln; 
change,  where  the  humble  nickel  is 
the  talisman  of  unimpeded  progress. 

The  weary  nickel-grabber  for  spend¬ 
ing's  sake  has  not  tho  joy  In  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  hint  who  seeks  nickels  to  save. 

His  fondest  wish  is  that  as  long  as 
tho  coins  are  so  necessary,  they  might 
bo  more  easily  lmd.  A  law  might  be 
passed,  some  suggest,  requiring  a 
nlcltol  to  be  included  without  special 
request  In  every  return  of  change 
larger  than  4  cents,  or  the  Streets 
might  bo  lined  with  slot  machines 
ready  at  any  time  to  make  nickels  out 
of  coins  of  larger  denomination.  But 
these  ure  only  dreams.  One  must  per¬ 
force  bow  to  the  conditions  of  a  city 
thnt  demands  nickel  fodder  all  the  time 
and  leaves  It  to  tho  citizen  to  garner 
the  supply  where  he  can. 

The  Telephone  Problem. 

In  cigar  stores  where  here  are  tcl^- 
phone  booths,  nickel-grabbing  tactics 
may  be  studied  perhaps  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Only  a  small  number  of  those 
who  come  In  to  telephone,  according 
to  the  men  behind  the  counters,  pos¬ 
sess  the  necessary  five- cent  piece  for 
the  call,  and  their  lack  keeps  business 
from  ever  growing  dull.  Some  assume 
the  lordly  manner,'  demanding  two  New  York. 


nickels  for  a  dime  ns  it  this  wore  , 
of  the  cigar  clerk's  job.  but  most  ) 
pic  smile  apologetically  and  put  tut 
request  in  dulcet  tones.  Others  would 
rather  mako  a  small  purchase  In  th 
hope  of  getting  nickels  in  change  th* 
deign  to  nsk  a  favor.  When  chlldr 
come  In  with  grown-ups,  they  aro 
variably  told  to  "ask  the  man  to 
you  please  have  some  nickels." 

Guile  Employed. 

Any  one  near  a  telephone  booth  n 
bo  swept  into  Ihe  nickel  trade.  It  i 
be  the  casual  passerby  or  it  may 
the  girl  who  sells  chocolate,  chewli 
gum  and  magazines.  But  always  tilers 
are  many  who  think  up  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  for  getting  nickels  without  ask¬ 
ing  anybody.  They  dash  Into  one  of 
those  restaurants  where  food  Is  to  be 
hud  via  tb“  nlckcl-ln-the-slot  process 
and  pretend  mat  they  have  come  for 
lunch.  Whon  they  tret  their  change, 
they  wander  around  a  Wi  and  go  out. 
It  was  nickels  they  came  for  and 
nothing  else.  Or  they  may  approach 
nvay  change-mnker  ns  If  they 
Intended  to  take  a  ride,  then  leave  to 
uso  the  nickel  on  something  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  prefer  asking 
waiting  In  line  in  Ihe  rush 
hour.  These  call  for  change  at  the 
Ignr  counter  ns  if  they  wished  lo 
elephonc,  when  tyhnt  they  nro  really 
fter  Is  the  exact  subway  fare. 

The  New  Yorker  does  not  like  to  part 
rom  his  nickel.  With  a  single  ono  In 
his  pocket,  he  will  pay  for  Ills  paper 
with  a  dime,  so  that  he  may  have  nn 
extra  one  In  hand.  In  off  hours  he 
the  subway  booth  and 
present  a  dollar,  though  he  had  a 
nlckaL  ready.  Having  a  reserve  fund 
of  nickels  is  a  never-ending  game  I 
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DR.  OSBORN  STATES  EVOLUTION'S  NEW  PROBLEM 


Spiritual  Powers  Are  Unaccounted  For  by  Science,  Though  “Refutable 


of  Physical  Changes  Are  Found— Hope  in  Creative  Evolution 


if  John  Burroughs,  from  whloh  I  m«y 
iuot©  a  fow  passages: 

"  Whenco  the  poot’s  soul,  whence 
tie  soul  of  a  mce,  of  a  people,  of  a 
mtlon?  Hnvo  wo  not  reason  to  bollove 
lint  there  In  a  racial  soul  as  well  as  a 
•acini  mind,  a  racial  nystom  of  morals, 
i  racial  anatomy?  This  Is  tho  thought 
o  which  I  havo  been  led  In  trying  to 
tenet rft to  to  the  Inner  meaning  of  tho 
Ifo  and  works  of  John  Burroughs,  bo- 
:ii use,  eager  ns  1  am  nbout  anatomy, 

I  am  far  moro  eager  about  tho  origin 
i.nd  dovolopment  of  (ho  moral,  splrl- 
tual  and  Intellectual  nature  of  man- 
lie  mystery  of  mysteries  In  biology  at 
[the  present  tlmo.  •  •  • 

;  "Oup  conclusion  Is  that  distinctive 


reacts  to  Ha  own  hlstorto  racial  en¬ 
vironment,  Into  tho  remote  past.  •  •  • 
If  Bergson  wore  right,  wo  should  have 
splrltunl  and  Intellectual  genius  ap¬ 
pearing  out  of  season  and  entirely  out 
of  accord  with  environment.  •  •  • 

Racial  aptitudes  of  tho  past  20,000 
years  aro  now  revealed  in  anatomy  j 
and  will  be  no  less  clearly  rovcaled  In 
tho  predispositions  of  morals,  of  lntol-  j 
lect  and  of  spirit." 

Thus  wo  obsorvo  a  crcatlvo  rlso  of 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  characters  of 
which  wo  liavo  no  explanation  what¬ 
ever,  and  sldo  by  sldo  with  this  we 
placo  tho  crcatlvo  rise  of  now  anatom¬ 
ical  characters  which  aro  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain.  Tho  scientific  attl- 


were  first  aroused  by  the  realization 
of  the  sudden  emergence  of  the  moral, 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  abilities  of  tho 
Cro-Magnon  race,  perhaps  40,000 
years  ago.  An  analogous  Instance  Is 
tho  emergenco  of  tho  Achncnn  rnco  of 
Greece  from  the  so-called  barbnrlnnB 
of  tho  northern  forests,  a  falr-halred 
race  which  In  a  few  decades  revealed 
a  moral  and  Intellectual  supremacy 
not  attnlncd  before  or  since. 

Contemporary  Illustration  of  the 
same  creative  principle  Is  tho  lin¬ 
guistic,  mathematical  arid  artlstlo 
ability  displayed  by  youth  suddenly 
transplanted  from  an  uncivilized  to  a 
civilized,  Intellectual  environment,  en¬ 
tirely  without  corresponding  ante¬ 
cedent  experience. 

New  Attributes  of  the  Race. 

It  is  reflections  such  as  these  which 
led  mo  to  declare  In  tho  address  be¬ 
fore  the  students  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  that  the  spiritual  qualities  of  mat 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  purelj 
evolutionary  processes,  and  thai 
mathematical  and  artlstlo  faculties  o 
man  may  be  cited  os  now  attribute 
of  the  human  race,  without  ante 
cedcnce  In  experience  and  not  to  he  ao 
counted  for  by  evolution,  In  the  nc 
cepted  senso  of  tho  term. 

Wo  accordingly  observe  that  there 
Is  an  actual  parallel  between  tho  In¬ 
tellectual  and  the  physical  evolution 
of  man,  namely,  that--ln  both  alike 


may  not  useful  Intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  characters  also  arise  without  an¬ 
tecedent  experience?  If  tho  oxpori- 
a  demonstrated 
;hy  should  It  not 


/N  a  recenf  address  before  the 
students  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Dr.  Osborn  declared 
that  evolution,  in  the  accepted 
sense,  fails  to  account  for  the 
spiritual  Qualities  of  man.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  interest  aroused 
by  that  address  The  New  York 
Times  asked  Dr.  Osborn  to  de¬ 
velop  the  thoughts  expressed 
there.  He  has  done  so  in  the 
following  article. 


cnliol  hypothesis  Is 
failure  In  anatomy,  v 

demonstrated  failure 
In  psychology  and  In  the  origin  of  our 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  traits? 

But  we  must  not  advance  from  the 
physical  to  tho  psychical  sldo  of  man 
too  hurriedly ;  we  must  not  too  readily 
assume  that  tho  same  creative  prin¬ 
ciple  prevails  In  mind  os  In  matter. 
Moreover,  we  are  endeavoring  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  observed  facts  and 
mere  hypotheses  and  to  begin  entirely 
afresh,  along  lines  of  crcatlvo  evolu¬ 
tion,  with  open  minds  and  without 
preconceptions. 

Favoring  the  possibility  of  a  similar 
creative  rather  than  experiential  origin 
of  spiritual  arid  physical  characters  Is , 
ono  of  the  most  Important  biological  , 
generalizations  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  namely,  Welsmann's  principle 
of  “the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm" 
and  tho  series  of  brilliant  discoveries 
consequent  upon  this  principle  In  the 


also  be  proved 


mission  to  offspring  of  adaptations 
acquired  by  tho  parents,  this  principle 
might  help  us  to  a  readier  explanation 
of  tho  origins  of  moral,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  adaptations.  In  fact, 
the  now .  broken  and  discredited 
crutches  of  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis 
were  those  on  which  wero  built  up 
tho  speculations  of  the  philosophers 
Locke,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Georgo 
Romanes,  especially  In  the  latter  s 
work  on  "Tho  Origin  of  the  Human 
Faculty." 

Man's  Intuitions. 

The  most  eminent  American  La¬ 
marckian  was  Edward  Drinker  Cope, 
paleontologist  and  natural  philos¬ 
opher,  who  In  1S90  summarized  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  evolution  of  the  human  mind 
as  follows: 

The  experimental  theory  adopted 
by  Locke  as  a  statement  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  mind  has  been 
shown  by  Herbert  Spencer  to  be 
more  correctly  an  explanation  of  the 
development  of  tho  mind  of  animals 
In  general.  Including  that  of  man. 
On  i^s  hypothesis,  while  It  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  much  may  be  acquired 
by  each  Individual  human  mind  by 
experience,  It  Is  asserted  that  more 
has  been  acquired  by  the  race  In , 
general,  and  handed  down  to  the 
existing  generations  by  Inheritance. 

It  13  further  held  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  mind  of  man  were  not 
acquired  by  him  at  all,  but  have 
been  derived  by  him  by  Inheritance 
from  the  pre-existent  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  from  whom  ho 
Is  descended.  It  Is  the  qualities 
which  are  thus  Inherited  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  student  who  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  this  explanation  of 
their  origin  to  be  spontaneous,  or 
"Intuitive”  to  the  human  mind. 
Thus  the  so-called  Intuitions  of  man 
are  shown  to  be  the  organized  prod¬ 
ucts  of  tho  experience  of  preceding 
generations. 

Perhaps  no  other  anatomist  or 
paleontologist  has  made  a  more 


John  Locko 


antecedent  to  experience.  Yet  both  ' 
In  mind  and  In  body  of  man  these 
creative  characters  adjust  themselves 
to  experience:  they  are  adaptive;  they 
fit  the  environment:  they  afford  adap-J 
tlve  reactions  to  existing  states.  Con-1 
sequently,  they  cannot  be  due  to  al 


mental  and  physical  predispositions 
which  happen  to  coincide  with  the 
now  demands  and  habits  of  life.  By 
this  means  the  Individual  choice  of 
habit  and  of  habitat,  with  men  os  with 
nnlmals,  has  been  the  very  pole  star  of 
evolution. 

This  choice  of  habit  or  of  habitat 
has  sometimes  been  optional,  a  matter 
of  pleasure  In  choosing  between  two 
or  more  alternatives,  and  sometimes 
enforced.  New  habitats  also  throw  all 
tho  adaptations  to  old  habitats  and 
habits  out  of  balance  and  place  new 
mental  and  physical  predispositions  at 
a  premium.  This  Osborn-Baldwln- 
Morgan  process  of  "organic"  or  "co¬ 
incident"  adaptation  to  new  mental 


ural  selection  to  the  higher  mental 
faculties  in  the  second  of  his  famous 
essays  on  heredity  (1883): 

“The  sudden  and  yet  widespread  ap- 
partlcular  talent  in  cor- 


pearance  of 
respondence  with  the  general  Intellec¬ 
tual  excitement  of  a  certain  epoch 
points  In  the  tamo  direction.  How 
many  poets  arose  In  Germany  during 
the  period  of  sentiment  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  how 
completely  all  poetlo  gifts  seem  to 
have  disappeared  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  War!  How  numerous  were  the 
philosophers  that  appeared  In  tho 
epoch  which  succeeded  Kant;  while  all 
philosophic  talent  seemed  to  have  de¬ 
serted  the  German  nation  during  the 
sway  of  the  antagonistic  ‘exact  sci¬ 
ence.'  with  Its  contempt  for  specula¬ 
tion.  ' 

Whence  Comes  Talent  f 
"Wherever  academies  are  founded, 
there  the  Schwanthalers,  Defreggers 
and  Lenbachs  emerge  from  the  masses 
which  had  shown  no  sign  of  artistic 
endowment  through  long  periods  of 
time.  At  the  present  day  there  are 
many  men  of  science  who,  had  the 
lived  at  the  time  of  BUrger  •  Uhl  and  - 


Jean  Baptiste  Lamarck 


facts;  we  should  advance  from  facts 
to  principles. 

Indirect  advantages  of  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  attacks  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  decade  upon  the  whole 
principle  of  the  evolution  of  man  are 
'he  sharpening  of  our  definitions, Jiy 


;  Irltual  and  Intellectual  powers  origl- 
t.e  along  lines  of  slow  racial  evolu- 
n  In  climate  and  surroundings  of 
'  Ip-t  <Wtjfla,  T;te  the  Sooth.  were_tho 
^uuerrancah  lines' of  migration  along 
sunny  Bens,  formidable  enough  In  the 
Winter  season,  favorable  to  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  maritime  powers,  to¬ 
gether  with  artistic  powers,  the  Myce- 
nacans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  early 
Italian  races.  The  Mediterraneans 
i  take  nature  for  granted. 

Races  Not  Sea-Loving. 

1  "In  the  centre  of  Europe  were  tho 
lines  of  Alpine  or  Celtic  Invaders,  kept 
entirely  away  from  tho  sea,  races  of 
agriculturalists  and  of  miners,  rich  In  1 
mechanical  talent,  neither  adventurous 
nor  sea-Iovlng.  To  the  north  lived  a 
race  of  hunters,  of  seafaring  adven¬ 
turers,  resolutely  contending  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  fond  of  the  open, 
curious  and 


aquatic  life,  of  cursorial  or  running 
life,  through  tho  process  of  Individual 
modification  and  self-adaptation,  are 
self-perfecting. 

First  Choice  of  Wives. 

Those  who  attain  the  greatest  skill 
and  facility  are  naturally  the  most 
successful  members  of  the  tribe.  They 
are  the  best  climbers,  the  best  fisher¬ 
men,  the  best  hunters.  They  are  re¬ 
warded  with  tho  first  cholco  of  wives 
and  blessed  with  the  first  crop  of  off¬ 
spring.  This  Is  the  essence  of  the 
principle  of  organio  selection,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  principle  of  natural  selection. 

The  Illustration  I  used  In  1806  was 
tho  following:  If  a  human  Infant 
wero  brought  up  In  the  branches  of  a> 
tree  for  arboreal  Instead  of  for  ter¬ 
restrial  life,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  all 
predispositions  toward  arboreal  habit 
would  be  retained  and  cultivated;  thus 
a  profoundly  different  adult  typo 
would  be  produced.  •  •  *  During  an 
enormously  long  period  of  tlmo  In 
which  a  race  might  select  an  arboreal 
habitat,  such  as  that  selected  by  the 
dnthropold  apes,  It  would  be  possible 
to  accumulate  all  physical  and  mental 
predispositions  which  favor  arboreal 
life. 

Welsmann  very  cleverly  applied  nat- 


poets  or  philosophers.  And  the  man 
of  science  also  cannot  dispense  with 
that  mental  disposition  directed  In  a 
certain  course,  which  we  call  talent, 
although  the  specific  part  of  It  may 
not  be  so  obvious;  we  may.  Indeed,  go 
further,  and  maintain  that  the  physi¬ 
cist  and  tho  chemist  are  characterized 
by  a  combination  of  mental  disposi¬ 
tions  which  differ  from  those  of  tho 
botanist  and  the  zoologist.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  a  man  Is  not  born  a  physicist  or 
a  botanist,  and  in  most  cases  chance 
alone  determines  whether  his  Endow¬ 
ments  are  developed  in  either  direc¬ 
tion." 

Helpful  as  are  Welsmann’s  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  favoring  of  musical  and 
scientific  talents,  neither  of  his  expla¬ 
nations  really  touches  the  core  of  th. 
matter  of  origin,  which  lies  In  thi: 
newly  discovered  principle  of  creative 
evolution. 

Once  a  certain  talent  originates  in 
man  or  beast,  no  one  questions  the 
accumulation  and  strengthening  of 
this  talent  by  natural  selection.  It  Is 
the  origin  of  the  talent  which  remains 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  this  Is  why 
we  must  still  search  In  the  field  of 
creative  evolution  of  both  physical  and 
Intellectual  qualities. 


Inquisitive  about  the 
1  causes  of  things;  deliberate  In  spiritual 
development;  very  gradually  they 
i  as  the  (reach  the  greatest  intellectual  heights 
mpelllng  |  and  depths.  •  •  • 
ites  and  i  "It  Is  through  the  reciprocal  rela- 
posslble  [tlon  of  the  Inner  man  and  tho  envlron- 
few  inis- 
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and  spiritual  evolution  of  man  during 
the  prehistoric  period  beginning  with 
the  Dawn  Man  of  tertiary  times  and 
ending  with  those  dramatic  transitions 
In  the  intellectual  life  of  man  In  which, 
entirely  without  antecedent  experi¬ 
ence,  he  suddenly  emerges  from  na¬ 
ture,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  fully  equipped  for  supreme  In¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  tests. 

My  own  reflections  along  this  line 


Ing  world  that  there 
fits.  If  Bergson  were  right,  our  West¬ 
ern  world  would  be  full  of  dishar¬ 
monies;  we  should  find  Mediterranean 
enluses  springing  up  In  Scandinavian 
tmospheres,  as  Is  never  the  case.  The 


always  prolonged  or 


•aclal  creative  spirit  of 


WOULD  HEAL  OLD  BREACH 


ROYAL  MATCH 


LADY  MARY  SCOTT 


with  Miss  Seward  in  1802  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  romance  of 
his  embarrassingly  homely  ances¬ 
tress: 

"I  have  some  thought  of  attempting 
a  border  ballad  In  the  comic  manner, 
but  I  almost  despair  of  bringing  It  well 
out.  A  certain  Sir  William  Scott, 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  was  111 
advised  enough  to  plunder  the  estate 
of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Ellbank,  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ellbank. 
The  marauders  were  defeated,  seized 
and  brought  In  fetters  to  the  Castle  of 
Ellbank,  upon  the  Tweed.  The  Lady 
Murray  was  seated  on  the  battlements 
and  descried  the  return  of  her  hus¬ 
band  with  tho  prisoners.  She  Imme¬ 
diately  Inquired  what  her  lord  In¬ 
tended  to  do  with  young  Scott  of 
Harden. 

"  ‘Hang  the  robber,  assuredly,’  was 
the  answer  of  Sir  Gideon. 

••  ‘What,’  answered  the  Lady,  ‘hang 
that  handsome  young  knight  of  Har¬ 
den,  when  I  havo  three  Ill-favored 
daughters  still  unmarried?  No,  no. 
Sir  Gideon,  you  will  force  him  to 
marry  our  Meg.”’ 

The  Fateful  Decision. 

Sir  William  received  three  days  in 
which  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
he  would  take  Meg  or  be  hanged.  The 
rope  almost  won  the  day  over  the  111- 
J  favored  bride,  but  with  the  noose  ac¬ 
tually  dangling,  he  chose  Meg  of  the 
ample  mouth. 

Curiously  enough,  tradition  says  tho 
Ill-assorted  couple  were  very  happy, 
and  Scott  of  Harden,  who  did  not  re¬ 
form  with  bis  marriage  but  continued 
Tho  novelist  In  his  correspondence  to  lead  bonier  forays  and  steal  cattle 


By  MARIE  MANNING. 

ENGLAND  looks  for  the  official 
announcement  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of 
King  Georgo,  and  Lady  Mary 
Scott,  daughtor  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  when  the  period  of  court 
mourning  for  Queen  Alexandra  comes 
to  an  end. 

The  proposed  match  Is  Interesting 
on  a  number  of  counts.  For  one  thing, 
It  would  carry  on  a  current  tradition 
of  marrying  at  home.  Both  Princess 
Mary  and  tho  Duke  of  York  were 
wedded  to  British  subjects  Instead  of 
to  members  of  reigning  Continental 
families.  Also,  both  Prince  Henry  and 
Lady  Mary  Scott  have  Stuart  blood 
In  their  veins,  Lady  Mary  representing 
a  branch  that  was  once  deposed.  The 
alliance  would  mean  ft  union  of  two 


to  confer  upon  his  third  son  and  bride 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  What¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  titles  are  no  novelty 
to  the  house  of  Buccleuch,  which 
boasts  no  less  than  three  dukedoms, 
tho  others  being  Queensborry  and 
Montagu.  There  Is  also  the  earldom 
of  Dalkeith  and  a  string  of  lesser 
honors  which  fills  a  good  deal  of  space 
In  the  pecrago. 

The  most  famous  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Buccleuch  Is  Dalkeith  House, 
about  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It 
was  built  by  Sir  John  van  Brough  In 
1700  for  Monmouth’s  widow,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  tho  site  of  a  more  ancient 
castle,  which  first  belonged  to  the 
Grahams  and  then  to  the  Douglases. 

Dalkeith  House  has  been  visited  by 
a  number  of  English  sovereigns,  who 
have  Inscribed  their  names  In  the 
guest  book  and  have  taken  a  romantic 
Interest  In  the  Stuart  relics  with  which 
the  houso  abounds.  The  picture  gal¬ 
lery  possesses  Important  examples  of 
the  old  masters— canvases  by  Titian. 
Raphael,  Correggio,  Van  Dyck.  The 
park,  which  Is  more  than  1,000  acres 
In  extent,  contains  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Caledonian  Forest,  where  are 
to  bo  found  tbo  largest  giant  trees  In 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  tooth  of  tlmo  Is  abundantly  evi¬ 
dent  at  Dalkeith  House,  and  It  gives 
to  the  magnificent  old  possessions  al¬ 
most  n  pedantic  air,  which,  compared 
with  the  glittering  restoration  of  Blen¬ 
heim  and  other  of  the  English  "duke- 
rles."  make  It  conspicuously  lmpres- 
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tenslflcatlon  of  our  methods  of  re¬ 
search  and  broadening  of  our  field  of 
exploration . 

As  to  the  sharpening  of.  our  defini¬ 
tions,  we  aro  more  clearly  separating 
what  we  know  and  what'  we  do  not 
know  about  human  evolution.  In  the 
gphere  of  absoluto  knowledge  and  lr-, 
refutable  evidence  Is  tho  onatomlqal 
fvolutlon  of  man.  Tho  very  brilliancy 
cf  the  advances  along  this  lino,  espe¬ 
cially  during  tho  past  three  decades, 
tends  to  Illumine  tho  fact  that  wo  havo 
made  relatively  lltllo  progress  along 
moral.  Intellectual  and  spiritual  lines 
of  human  evolution  and  forces  us  to 
realize  that  the  anatomical  Is,  after 


of  Cope.  Accordingly,  these  creative 
origins  of  now  characters  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  what  may  be  tormed  the  "ex¬ 
periential  hypotheses"  of  Lamarck, 
Spencer  and  Cope. 

During  the  next  two  decades,  how¬ 
ever,  overy  single  observed  fact  bear¬ 
ing  on  Lamarckism  was  severely  ex¬ 
amined,  and  tho  writer  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  "exporiontial  hypothe-. 
sis"  entirely,  not  <nly  as  Inadequate 
but  as  contrary  to  the  very  principle 
of  progressive  adaptation  which  it  was 
designed  to  explain.  This  Is  tho  nega¬ 
tive  conclusion  ns  to  Lamarckism 
finally  set  forth  In  the  two  great 
paloontolhglcal  monographs,  cncly- 


retaln  possession  of  tho  English 
throne,  less  exalted  folk— highly  Inter*, 
esting  characters  who  havo  Injected 
not  a  little  comedy  Into  the  border 
chronicles  of  Scotland— can  bo  claimed 
as  kin  by  Lady  Mary  Scott. 

The  family  name  of  the  Dukes  of 
Buccleuch  is  Scott.  They  trace  their 
descent  back  to  Sir  Richard  le  Scot, 
1249-1285.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  nov¬ 
elist,  Is  also  of  this  clan.  The  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  he  drew  the  "Lay  • 
of  the  Last  Minstrel”  was  taken 
largely  from  family  documents  and 
tradition  relating  to  a  common  ances-  , 
tor.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm  ■ 
and  Buccleuch.  who  was  a  dlstln-  j 
gulshed  soldier  of  his  day. 

But  the  forebear  In  whom  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  particularly  delighted,  and 
who  became  the  subject  of  a  poem, 
was  one,  “Muckle-mouthed  Meg,”  the 
ugliest  woman  In  Scotland.  Lockhart 
has  Introduced  her  story  Into  his  Life 

nut  uuureu  iitiumu  own  ui  vna,  iw  m 

•ho  after  his  father'*  death  led  «  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Fraser  re- 
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res  It  In  his  two-volume  work,  "The 
<)tta  of  Buccleuch."  Visitors  to  Ab- 


